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PREFACE. 



TN the spring of the present year a gentleman (who himself 
owes much to Hydropathic treatment) asked, " How is it 
that there is no new Hydropathic literature from time to time ? 
The Homceopathists keep pace with the Allopaths, but in literature 
Hydropathy seems to be standing still." This question was a 
Kminder that it was nearly ten years since the last edition of this 
Ittle work was issued. Progress has been made in knowledge of 
biths and their effects, and it seemed that an effort should be 
nuiJe to bring the record up to date. Dr. Fleming's experiments 
ha/e not before been published in a popular form. Their im- 
poiance and value will be seen. 1\\t fathers of Hydropathy are 
fast passing from among us, and I have gathered together some 
recird of their works which may be valuable to any future writer 
on he subject. 

hydropathic applications to animals have scarcely been noticed 
in aty work since the publication of Captain Claridge's book in 
1842 Messrs. Pickford having had such success in their treat- 
ment of horses by the Turkish bath, the subject ought now to 
becone more popular. 

T»o editions of this little book (each of ten thousand copies) 
have jreceded the present, and have been of great service in 
the donestic practice of Hydropathy. The best appliances 
have hen recommended, but in many cases they are not 
immediaely available. A good substitute, however, is generally 
indicate<, as, for instance, when the vapour or Turkish brfth is 
out of rach, the local vapour with a chair, hot fomentation, or 
hot wet bitle sweat, can always be used. 

Joseph Constantine. 
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Chapter L 

" Place me in the most unbvourable dicpmstancei, viz,, in the heart of 
a ta^e town,— lei me have my fair average of all sorts of cases, new and old, 
acute 01 chronic, slight and severe; and give me the shallow iKith, the silz, 
and the wet sheet, and no other bath whatever, and let me have an oppor- 
tuoily of frequently seeing my patient j — I would undertake to cure or relieve 
more cases than are now cured or relieved by the ordinary drug treatment, in 
the proportion of two to one."— Tit DamesHc Prarlui of BydrBpatky. By 

E. Johnson, M.D. 

TV/FORE thati half a century has now elapsed since 
the introduction to this country of the practice of 
Hydropathy or the " Water Cure." Though at the outset 
it met with great opposition and prejudice, it may now be 
said to have firmly established itself on a basis which 
experience is continually enlarging. Since its introduction 
a marked change ha.^ taken place in medical practice 
generally. The disuse of bleeding, — the diminished employ- 
ment of drugs, — the increased regard to sanitary con- 
ditions, — the more rigidly enforced attention to diet, air, 
and exercise — may fairly be claimed to indicate the in- 
fluence of Hydropathic teaching. Enlightened attention 
to the physiology and chemistry of everyday life, pro- 
ducing and maintaining a higher standard of health, must 
materially assist in diminishing social evils. 

The practice of ablution, and the use of water, as a means 
of imparting strength and vigour to the constitution, 
appear to have been almost coeva! with the existence of 
man ; and to the present time nations in a savage state are 



2 Ablutions Generally, 

keenly sensible of the advantages of bathing. We are 
informed by missionaries who have resided in the numerous 
groups of islands which stud the Southern Ocean, that the 
inhabitants immerse their children in the sea soon after 
birth, and that in their boyhood they are frequently bathing, 
and early become dexterous swimmers. The custom of 
plunging new-born infants in cold water was formerly 
universal, and largely prevails amongst the hardy High- 
landers of Scotland to this day. The most costly and 
magnificent edifices of the nations of antiquity were their 
public baths, and immense revenues were annually ex- 
pended on their maintenance and embellishment. It is 
related of Alexander the Great that he was astonished at 
the grandeur and luxurious elegance of the Persian baths. 
In India, their existence can be traced to the remotest 
ages of history. This is likewise the case in Russia ; and 
it is affirmed that many diseases prevalent in countries 
where the use of the bath is neglected (known even in our 
own highly-favoured isle) are quite unknown in Russia. 
The Romans, above all European nations, were celebrated 
for the palatial magnificence of their public baths. Bathing 
seems to have been their passion ; and to such excess was 
it carried, that it was not at all unusual for an individual to 
take from two to six baths per day. During the period of 
the Empire, Rome, we are told, contained no less than 
eight hundred and seventy of these establishments, public 
and private, some of them finished models of the highest 
architectural skill. In this and other countries where the 
Romans exercised dominion, many remains of their baths 
have been found. The Roman bath combined the action 
of both hot air and water, and has been revived in this 
country under the name of the " Turkish bath," and is in 
general use both publicly and in connection with Hydro-* 
pathic establishments. 
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John Wesley, had he lived in Preissnitz's time, would 
have been 'a strong Hydropathlst. In his "Primitive 
Physic " he says : — 

" Observe all the time the greatest exactness in your 
regimen or manners of living. Abstain from all mixed 
or high-seasoned food. Use plain diet, easy of digestion, 
and this as sparingly as you can consistent with ease and 
strength. 

" The air we breathe is of great consequence to our 
health. Those who have been long abroad in easterly 
or northerly winds should drink some thin and warm 
liquor going to bed, or a draught of toast and water. 

"Tender people should have those who lie with them, 
or are much about them, sound, sweet, and healthy. 

" Everyone that would preserve health should be as 
clean and sweet as possible in their houses, clothes, and 
furniture. 

"The great rule of eating and drinking is to suit the 
quality and quantity of the food to the strength of the 
digestion; to take always such a sort and such a measure 
of food as sits light and easy on the stomach. 

"All pickles, or smoked or salted food, and all high- 
seasoned, is unwholesome. 

" Water is the wholesomest of all drinks ; it quickens the 
appetite and strengthens the digestion ; most strong, and 
more especially spirituous, liquors are a certain, though 
slow, poison. 

" Coffee and tea are extremely hurtful to persons who 
have weak nerves. 

" Tender persons should eat very light suppers, and that 
two or three hours before going to bed. They ought con- 
stantly to go to bed about nine, and rise at four or five. 

"A due degree of exercise is indispensably necessary to 
health and long life. 
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4 /o//K Wesley. 

"We may strengthen any weak part of the body 1 
constant exercise. Thus the lungs may be strengthen!^ 
by loud speaking, or walking up an easy ascent ; tlie ' 
digestion and the nerves by riding ; the arms and hands 
by strongly rubbing them daily. 

" Those who read or write much should learn to do sO'j 
standing, otherwise it will impair their health. 

" Exercise, first, should always be on an empty stomach , 
secondly, should never be continued to weariness ; thirdly, 
after it we should take care to cool by degrees, otherwise 
we shall catch cold. 

" The fewer clothes anyone wears by day or night t 
hardier he will be. 

" The flesh brush is a most useful exercise, especially t 
strengthen any part that is weak. 

" Cold bathing is of great advantage to health. It pre- 
vents abundance of disease. It promotes perspiration and 
helps the circulation of the blood, and prevents the danger 
of catching cold. Tender people should pour water upon 
the head before they go in, and walk swiftly. To jump in 
with head foremost is too great a shock to nature. 

" Costiveness cannot long coexist with health. There 
fore, care should be taken to remove it at the beginningjl 
and when it is removed, to prevent its return by soft, co< 
and open diet. 

"Obstructed perspiration, vulgarly called catching cold, 
is one great source of disease. Whenever there seems the 
least sign of this, let it be removed by gentle sweats." 

This sound primitive philosophy from one of nature's 
real nobility is very refreshing, and is worthy a place in 
any book on hygiene. 

Though physicians, from the time of Hippocrates and 
Galen, have advocated the use of baths in health and 
disease, and though the value of the vapour bath was 
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discovered and appreciated at an- early period, stil! they were 
only supposed to be in a measure beneficial, not absolutely 
remedial ; and until within the last fifty years the curative 
powers of water do not appear to have been known. It 
was reserved for the philosophic and reflective genius of 
Vincent Preissnitz to practically demonstrate and develop 
a system of hydro-therapeutics, sufficient in itself to grapple 
with the diseases afflicting humanity, and which is as simple 
as it is effective. The following interesting details of 
Preissnitz, from the pen of Captain Claridge, may not be 
unacceptable : — 

"Vincent Preissnitz, the discoverer of the Water Cure, 
was born at GrEefenberg.in Silesia, October 4th, 1800. His, 
father farmed 180 acres of his own land. Preissnitz began 
dabbling in the water cure when only twelve or thirteen 
years old. Having sprained his wrist, he pumped upon it 
and applied a wet bandage, which produced an ausscfilag, 
or eruption ; he not knowing whether it would be beneficial 
or otherwise. The question was, however, soon decided ; 
for the sprain was cured. Finding the same plan, in other 
sprains, cuts, and bruises, invariably succeed, he recom- 
mended its adoption to his neighbours. 

" He next applied the wet bandage to swollen Joints and 
local pains, and was gradually led to its application in gout 
and rheumatism. Observing that the wet bandage remained 
cold from want of heat in the part affected, he covered it 
with a dry one to prevent evaporation and confine the heat. 
The appearance of eruption in many cases before amelio- 
ration or cure, led him to suppose that there was generally 
some peccant or foreign matter required to be drawn out 
or eliminated. Thus drawn on to think and reason on the 
subject, his powers of invention were kept in constant 
activity to find new expedients for producing the desired 
effects in the fresh cases presented to him, until the present 
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complete system, or science, was gradually developed and 
matured. 

" In treating a cut hand, in one person he found it hi 
kindly, in another it became angry and inRamed: whem 
he concluded that the blood of the one was healthy, am 
of the other impure. Reflecting on the effect of band; 
and baths, in attracting and extracting heat and excitin] 
eruptions when applied, he resorted to the elbow bath, am 
bandages up the arm, to relieve the hand. Other mod* 
of treatment were progressively discovered and added. 

" When sixteen years of age, after loading a wagon witl 
hay, Prelssnitz was standing at the horse's head, whilst 
.companions were cogging the wheel ; before this i 
■ effected the horse struggled and overcame him, and nishi 
down the hill, which was very steep. Unwilling that the 
animal should destroyitself.Preissnitz would not relinquish 
his hold, his foot caught in a bush, and he fell between the 
horse's feet, was dragged, trampled upon, and severely 
bruised. He was taken up insensible, with two of his 
front teeth gone, and three ribs on the left side broken ; 
he was 'carried home and a doctor sent for, who, after 
causing great pain by probing and punching the side, 
applied his remedies, at the same time prognosticating 
that his patient would never perfectly recover. Preissnil 
having no respect for treatment or opinion, declined 
doctor's further attendance. 

" He then began to manage himself, By frequently 
holding his breath, and pressing his abdomen on the side 
of a table for a painful length of time, he forced- back 
the ribs into their proper position. Wet bandages were 
constantly applied and changed, and water drank in 
abundance. By perseverance in these means he rapidljE 
mended, and in twelve months his health was completelw 
, restored. I 
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" His own faith, and that of many of his neig'hbours, 
in the power of water was thus estabUshed, and, ere iong, 
the peasantry from all sides flocked to him for aid. His 
reputation rose high and spread far and wide. Stranf^ers 
from distant parts came to Grscfenbcrg, so that he 
was compelled to increase the size of his house for 
their accommodation, and thus his establishment com- 
menced. 

" Some thought him endowed with the power of witch- 
craft ; others honoured him as a prophet ; all wondering 
at his success in curing disease. Sponges used by him 
in washing his patients were regarded as talismans— as 
containing within them a mysterious and marvellous 
power." 

In the winter of 1S40, Captain Claridge was travelling 
on the Continent for the benefit of his health, when he met 
a friend who strongly advised him to go to Grsfenberg, 
and, try the water cure. Before doing this he consulted a 
medical man of high standing at the Imperial Court at 
Vienna, and physician to the British Embassy in that city, 
who strongly advised him to go. A few months' treatment 
under Preissnitz restored him to health. He returned to 
England full of gratitude to Preissnitz, and enthusiasm 
for the water cure, and resolved to make it known to 
his countrymen. He lectured upon it wherever he could 
get an audience, but this did not satisfy him ; he wrote a 
book (published in 1 842) in which he gave an account of 
cures which Preissnitz was making " without physic" at 
Gr^efenberg. The book was reviewed by the Times, and 
all England was informed of the ne-.u cure, and many 
Englishmen quickly found their way to Greefenberg ; 
amongst them was Dr. Wilson, who was more broken 
down in health than the Captain. He remained under 
treatment nine months. 
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Dr. Wilson. 

Ur. Wilson, writing to a medical friend, says :— 

" For myself it may be said that I am somewhat partial 
to the water cure, having passed so much time in its study,, 
.and having experienced its curative results in my own 
person. 

Perhaps the interest you have taken in me would make 
you curious to know what was really the matter with me 
when I went to the water cure. Need I say that it is a 
pleasure to gratify you? 

"After living from six to seven years in hospitals and 
anatomical rooms, and not attending very particularly t 
eating and drinking, I established the first stage of ■«' 
stomach complaint. This was confirmed by about the 
same period, spent in an extensive private practice, with 
the same want of attention to diet, &c. When I left 
London my stomach would hardly digest anything. I had 
the tic-doloureux, and a skin disease on both legs, which, 
by way of consolation, in the last consultation I had in 
London, a physician told me I might expect to see spread 
all over my body, for there was a slight appearance of it 
already in the skin under the whiskers. I spent about foiff 
years on the Continent, passing the winters in Italy and 
the summers in Germany, every year becoming worse. 
During the winter I wore two pair of flannel drawers,, 
ditto waistcoats, and a great coat, and was always on the 
lookout for draughts and colds. For eighteen months 
before I went to Grzefenberg I had on an average rejected 
my dinner four times a week, but without sickness, and 
merely from its weight, and the malaise it caused. I tried 
dieting, leeching, small plasters and ointments, and lotions 
of every description. I visited all the capitals of Europe 

id consulted the leading men in them. 

" I was altogether fifteen months under treatment by the 
'ater cure before the skin disease was completely removed 
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— nine of these months very actively at Grjefenberg. When 
I left Preissnitz I was robust instead of a skeleton ; my tic 
and skin disease were gone, and I had the appetite and 
digestion of a ploughman. Whilst in a crisis there, the 
town of Friwaldow was on fire. I was out all night, wet, 
&c. This brought on a violent fever. I treated myself 
with wet sheets, &c., and Xfelt the water cure. I had after- 
wards intense jaundice from the passage of gall stones, and 
I again felt the benign influence of the water cure. I have 
felt it since in being able to undergo labour that I was 
never before capable of, and I shall feel it to my last day 
as one of the greatest blessings that modem times has 
given to ailing man." 

Dr. Wilson was the first to open an establishment for 
the practice of tlie -water cure in this country, which must 
have been early in 1S43, fo^" '"^ ^'^^ year he published his 
first work on "The Water Sure, &c." 

Dr. Wilson's Hydropathic practice grew rapidly, and he 
soon required an assistant, and engaged Dr, Gully, who 
remained with him until he obtained a thorough knowledge 
of the system. Dr. Gully then opened an establishment of 
his own at Malvern, and he soon became the leading 
Hydropathic practitioner in England. In 1846 he pub- 
lished his great work, " The Water Cure in Chronic 
Disease." Up to the present day this work is the ablest 
exposition we know of the theory and principles of Hydro- 
pathy. While in practice, Dr. Gully made a large fortune. 

In 1842, Dr. Edward Johnson went to Gr^efcnberg to 
.see for himself what Preissnitz was doing. While there 
he wrote "The Principles and Practice of Hydropathy." 
When Dr. Johnson returned to England, he opened a 
Hydropathic establishment at Blackheath, London ; he 
afterwards removed to Standsteadbury ; he then settled 
down at Umberslade Hall, Warwickshire, where he 
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remained for many years, and while there he did a great 
deal of good. In 1851 he published his most useful 
work, " The Domestic Practice of Hydropathy." His son, 
Howard F. Johnson, published a very valuable book in 
1850, "Researches into the Effects of Cold Water upon 
the Healthy Body," and In the following year " Tbcii 
Treatment of Incurable Disease." Every HydropaUllfl 
student ought te have these works. fl 

Dr. Wilson, Dr. Gully, Dr. Edward Johnson, and D3 
Balbirnie all wrote valuable works explaining the theot^l 
These able men may be said to be the fathers of Hydrofl 
pathy, as known in England, and they established it on a ' 
sound, scientific, physiological basis. Doctors frequently 
differ, but they agreed entirely. They all adopted the 
principles as laid down by the founder, Preissnitz ; and, as 
propounded by them, these were accepted by the medical 
authorities of the day. Sir ^ohn Forbes, M.D., at that 
time editor of the British and Foreign Medical Quarterly 
Review, wrote an article in that journal, and stated " that 
it was his belief that the water treatment was based on 
sound physiological and pathological science, and that its 
practice was both safe and efficient in very many instances 
where other means fail, and that it behoved the profession 
to look into and adopt it." The profession did not take 
Sir John to task for this, nor did they take exception to 
his opinion, but many of the leading London physiciai 
frequently sent patients to Malvern to be treated Hydi 
path ic ally. 

Since 1843 the practice of Hydropathy has been < 
stantly extending. A great number of large establishments 
have been erected, True some have failed, but the failures 
are easily accounted for — either buildings have been 
erected in a Ideality not suitable for the purpose, or a 
medical man has been appointed who had never taken the 
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trouble to study and master the principles of the water 
cure, whose advice on siKh matters the public were not 
likely to seek, as even a doctor's opinion is not worth 
anything upon a subject he does not understand. The 
days of excessive drugging are gone by. The physicians 
who give least physic are most in request. All intelligent 
people now understand that swallowing a dose of physic 
does not mean swallowing so much ftealth. The teaching 
of the great medical authorities, with regard to drugs, has 
had its effect on the public. Professor A. T. Thompson, 
speaking on this subject, says; — "I confess my entire 
ignorance as to how cod-liver oil and strychnia may act, 
and it may, perhaps, save some trouble if I say, once for 
all, that I am not prepared to offer any explanation of the 
action of medicines, for the simple reason that in respect 
to most of them nothing whatever is known for certain ; 
and as for cloudy conjecture and cabalistic forms of speech, 
I leave them to those who like them. I am content to 
admire at a distance the person capable of solving such 
questions as causes and modes of action, as I quite 
despair of my own ability to do so." Very much the same 
thing has been said by other medical authorities. Any 
medical man to obtain his diploma presumably has had 
to work hard, and has possibly passed long nights in 
severe study. If he is to be a successful Hydropathist, in 
like manner, he must master the subject, and for any 
medical man who does this there is a grand field of useful 
and honourable labour with a certain prospect of a suc- 
cessful career. 

At the present time Hydropathy forms part of general 
medical practice, though not to the extent it deserves. Some 
medical men have difficulty in getting Hydropathic appli- 
cations properly administered ; in all infirmaries, ablutions, 
water dressings, and wet bandages are regularly used, and 
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12 Hamer Stansfeld and Ben Rhydding. H 

baths would be more used if greater facilities were atl 
hand. I 

In consequence of Captain Claridge's advocacy ofl 
Hydropathy in England, the late Hamer Stansfeld, whQ ■ 
was out of health at the time, went to Gr^fenberg and was ■ 
restored to health. He returned home, and resolved to do I 
something to promote the "new cure." James Stansfeld,! 
his brother (father to the present member for Halifax),! 
assisted to form a company to build a Hydropathic estab-l 
lishment, and Ben Rhydding was the result of their efforts^l 
The brothers made a very happy selection of a site, the! 
neighbourhood being noted for the purity and abundance! 
of its springs. From the grounds there is a grand view of! 
some of the prettiest landscape scenery in Wharfedatel 
The house is only one mile distant from the ancient village! 
of Ilkley, which stands on the site of a Roman station^ 
which had a strong fortress. ■ 

The Brothers Stansfeld purchased sixty-five acres of! 
land for their new scheme. This, was in 1S43, Hamer! 
Stansfeld while at Gr^fenberg had met with Dr. Rischanek,.! 
who had studied the water cure under its founder. Dr,.l 
Rischanek was engaged, and he came to Ilkley the same4 
year. The doctor took lodgings in the village, and com^! 
menced practice. He was known at that time as the "Col^'! 
Water Doctor." He was very skilful, and was highly! 
appreciated. While Ben Rhydding was in course of erectioiJ 
he was thus forming a connection. When the place wadi 
opened in 1844 he was duly installed as the resident^ 
physician. Notwithstanding his Hydropathic skill, he hadl 
no great capacity for managing a large establishment, andl 
his connection with Ben Rhydding terminated in 1847. I 

Dr. William Macleod was engaged by the companwJ 
to succeed Dr. Rischanek, but before entering upon hiaB 
duties he went to Dr. Gully's establishment to gain soni^| 
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knowledge of the water cure. Scotchman like, he com- 
menced as a servant, and ended his career there as the 
sole owner of the whole estate. 

In the twenty-eight years Dr. Macleod was at Ben 
Rhydding he amassed a large fortune, having had a keen 
eye to the main chance. Before he died he offended some 
of his old and best customers by obtaining a licence for the 
sale of alcoholic drink, which did not add to the dignity of 
the place. 

In the Ben Rhydding grounds there is an interesting 
relic, which begins to show signs of age. It is a marble 
trough, bearing the following inscription : — 
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IN MEMORY OF 

VINCENT PREISSNITZ, 

i SILESIAN PEASANT, TO WHOM THE WORLD IS 

INDEBTED FOR THE BLESSING OF THE 

SYSTEM OF CURE BY COLD WATER. 

THIS FOUNTAIN 

S GRATEFULLY ERECTED AND INSCRIBED BY 

HAMER STANSPELD. 

BEN RHYDDING, MAY 2g, 1844. 



At this fountain the pure crystal stream flows on as 
vigorously as it did forty years ago, and there is a silver 
cup, so that all the followers of Rechab may drink to the 
memory of Vincent Preissnitz, not forgetting Hamer 
Stansfeld. 

It is gratifying to observe that al! those who underwent 
treatment at Gr^fenberg, medical and laymen alike, held 
Preissnitz in high esteem ; while the laymen were striving 
to perpetuate his renown, the medical men honoured him 
by consistently following out his system. 
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: Dr. Risekanek. 

Dr. Rischanck, after leaving Ben Rhydding, rcmainet 
in the village of Ilkley as a consulting physician, 
many well-to-do people availed themselves of his skill. A 
number of friends organised a company to build him i 
establishment, and they erected the " Wells House," ; 
a cost of about thirty-two thousand pounds, It was, 
opened in 1S56, and Dr. Rischanek was appointed resident 
physician. Here, again, his connection was not of long^ 
duration, as he did not seem to possess the capacity for 
managing a large establishment. He again took lodgings 
in the village, and practised as a consulting physician. Am 
old bath man, who clung to him as long as he remained in 
the neighbourhood, related to the author a rather painful 
incident concerning him. Hamer Stansfeld, a short time 
before his death, was very anxious to consult him, and 
went two or three times to his rooms for that purpose, but 
the doctor sternly refused to see him ; though near twenty- 
years had passed since he had left Ben Rhydding, he was 
still sore on the matter of his dismissal from thence. 

For ten years after its introduction into this country 
Hydropathy made steady progress in the able hands of 
its first exponents — Dr. Wilson, Dr. Edward Johnson, and' 
Dr. Gully, all men of high standing, thorough medical 
education, and great ability. They took the system as set; 
forth by the founder, and with the advantages of men 
science established it on a .sound physiological basis. lb 
1853 the late John Smcdley, who had been under treat- 
ment at Ben Rhydding, opened an establishment at 
Matlock Bank, and began to use counter-irritants — sucli 
as Chili paste and mustard — very freely. He gave mustard' 
baths, applied mustard poultices, and put mustard on the 
compresses. In short, he prescribed and used mustard i 
some form for all classes of cases until the whole place, : 
as the patients in it, reeked with the fumes of mustard 
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Though Mr. Smedley designated his "the mild practice of 
Hydropathy," it was the most severe system that has ever 
been attempted under the Hydropathic guise. He gave 
more baths, and used more compresses and appHances 
than any other practitioner. This severe treatment had 
the most terrible effects in many cases. Numbers of 
patients have been thus treated until the nervous system 
has been so disturbed and weakened that sleep has become 
impossible, and they have been brought to the verge of 
insanity. Indeed, this effect- was produced upon Mr. 
Smedley himself. Like the late Dr. Todd, of London, 
with his mad " brandy cure," it is to be feaved that he fell a 
victim to his own irrational system. Unfortunately the 
mischief does not end with these victims. A number of 
bath men are following in the same track, and prescribing 
counter-irritants right and left with the most lamentable 
results. This system is dianaetrically opposed to the 
teaching of the scientific exponents of Hydropathy before 
named, and it has never been adopted or defended by 
any medical authority. On looking through " Smedley's 
Practical Hydropathy," no argument or explanation is 
given for this wholesale use of counter-irritants, though 
mustard or cayenne is prescribed on almost every page. 

While this book was in progress (September, 1884), 
Joseph Livesey, the founder and father of teetotal societies 
in England, has just passed away in his ninety-first year. 
No doubt Hydropathy prolonged his useful life many 
years. In early life he was delicate, and before he was 
forty years of age he had four attacks of rheumatic fever. 
"In the Staunch Teetotaler^ April, 1867, he says : " I know 
of no secondary agency to the temperance cause more 
important than Hydropathy, and I think we have scarcely 
done justice to it in our publications. It has performed 
cures almost miraculous ; and the peasant of Silesia, 
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Vincent Preissnitz, the great modern discoverer of ( 
beneficial effects of water applications, will be rememberett 
with gratitude by thousands in every part of the world. 

" It was the reading of Captain Claridge's pamphlet, id 
which he described the establishment at Graefenberg, an3 
the wonderful cures performed there, that first drew my 
attention to the subject. If I had seen this sixpenny 
book twpnty years sooner, I should have been saved i 
world of suffering and no little expense. I saw at ona 
that the water treatment was really nature's cure, moulded 
into somewhat of an artistic shape. 

" It had, as usual, for a long time to incur the hostility- 
of the medical profession, but like every other discovei 
which is sound and rational, it has borne up, gained 
strength, defied opposition, silenced its opponents, and 
now there are few medical men that do not adopt some c 
its applications or recommend some of their patients to tr 
it. I have great reason to be thankful I ever heard ( 
this system. To me it has been life itself; some of my 
happiest weeks have been spent among the water patients 
Indeed, I never found so cheerful and such agreeable 
company as I have done at these establishments. Instead 
of being famished and miserable, as many are led te 
believe, from the caricatures they have received from its 
opponents, who speak of the patients being ' wrapped u| 
in wet sheets all night,' most of them literally revel in thf 
enjoyment of their baths, and with all their ailments art 
cheerful and happy." 

When Hydropathy was first introduced into England 
I Mr. Livesey went through a long course of treatment. H^ 
went to Great Malvern, was at the establishments of botii 
j Dr. Wilson and Dr. Gully, and afterwards spent nine 
I weeks at an establishment on the Rhine at Rollandsaq 
1 near Bond. In consequence his health was materially 
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improved, and remained good for many years. He was 
thus enabled to prosecute with greater vigour the pliilan- 
thropic work which he had so much at heart. 

After he adopted the practice of Hydropathy he had no 
attack of rheumatic fever until March, 1869. In the autumn 
of 1S68, Mrs. Livesey and he were staying at Bowness, and 
she was taken ill just as they were about leaving for South- 
port. She never recovered from that illness, and they had 
to remain at Bowness through a damp winter, the conse- 
quence being that Mr. Livesey had a severe attack of 
rheumatic fever ; he was seen twice a day by Mrs. Livesey's 
medical attendant, and after three weeks' suffering, during 
which time he had no relief from anything the doctor had 
given him, he was ordered to take a little brandy. Mr. 
Livesey said to the doctor, "Have you nothing in your 
surgery which will do as well ? " The doctor answered, 
No, he had not. "Well," said Mr. Livesey, "you know 
who I am ; I must think about it." An abstaining doctor 
was written to, but he refused to interfere in the case. 
The author was then written to by Mr. Alfred Livesey, 
the facts of the case were stated, and the question 
asked, could his father's sufferings be relieved by Hydro- 
pathic means? The answer was " Yes, undoubtedly, and 
if you telegraph I will be with you to-night." A telegram 
was received, and no time was lost in going to Bowness. 
The same night Mr. Livesey had administered to him a 
hot wet bottle sweat, continued for nearly two hours ; a 
bed wash followed this ; afterwards a broad wet compress 
was put round the body. It was past midnight before 
these operations were completed ; the following morning 
a half-sheet pack was given him, 'and repeated in the 
afternoon ; this, with the wet compress round the body, 
and with as much toast and water as he could drink, 
constituted the whole of the treatment until the patient 
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was convalescent. In eight days the fever was all gone, 
without one drop of brandy having been taken, and Mr. 
Livesey soon completely recovered his health. Though he 
was seventy-five years of age then, he has lived and done 
fifteen years of valuable work since that time. 

Mr. Livesey said to the author about the third day of 
treatment, " You know, Mr. Constantine, I was not afraid 
to die, but I was afraid to injure the temperance cause by 
taking brandy." As proved by the result, there never was 
any necessity for brandy, and other and better means were 
as readily available. Supposing Mr. Livesey to have taken 
brandy and recovered, it would have gone forth to the 
world that the brandy had saved his life ; on the contrary, 
if he had taken it, and as much of it as the doctor wished, 
and died (and the brandy might have killed him), it would 
have been said that he was an old man, that he had lived 
the allotted term, that everything that medical skill could 
devise had been tried, that it was not possible to save his 
life, and this without the possibility of contradiction. This 
experience only convinced Mr. Livesey more firmly than 
before (and this view is shared by many competent autho- 
rities), that alcoholics are as little required in disease as they 
have been proved to be in health. 



Chapter II. 

HEALTHY LIFE. 



T T will be of the greatest advantage to the general reader 
to have a clear knowledge of the processes constituting 
healthy life, and the causes which disturb and destroy 
health. With such knowledge the curative power of 
Hydropathy will be better appreciated. Dr. Gully, one of 
the best authorities on the subject, says : — 

" So far as we know, life is a result — a series of pro- 
cesses : digestion, blood-making, blood-circulating, respira- 
tion, sensation, thinking, locomotion, &c. The sympathy 
between the organs which perform these different processes 
is also an internal stimulus which maintains their actions ; 
and so long as each organ sends its due quantity and 
quality of organic sympathy to all the other organs, the 
active, healthy life is complete. If, for instance, the stomach 
receives the exact amount of food which it can digest easily, 
the process of digestion becomes a stimulus to the brain 
and spinal marrow, and these organs take on an action, 
which causes the sensation of refreshment and invigoration : 
the man thinks and moves with renewed alacrity. The 
' sensation ' here mentioned is not in the brain or spine, 
but is produced over the whole frame by their agency. 
For in purely healthy life there is no ' sensation ' in one 
organ more than in another. A man in perfect health feels 
neither head, nor heart, nor lungs, nor stomach : these are 
all playing harmoniously into each other's hands, and in 
the naidst the man ' lives, moves, and has his being ; ' but 
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Diseased Life, 



he does not feel any of them. Youth, and wonderful < 
stitiition in more advanced a^e, exhibit this state < 
immunity from sensations of the organs ; but in civilise 
society, as it is called, such instances are rare among thos 
'ho make up that society, during their pursuit of business 
of pleasure. The healthy man uses all his organs, but^^ 
none of them in particular. He feels that he lives, but nont 
of his organs remind him that it is by them that he lives. 

" Reverse this picture of harmonious action betweei 
and no sensation from, the organs, and you have disease* 
life. From the first moment when one organ retains mor 
blood and nervous circulation than is its due — from t 
moment, in fact, when the phenomena of having activit 
greater in it than in the other organs — from tha 
moment it becomes a source of disordered organic actiol 
to the other organs, and disease is present. For instance^ 
when an excessive quantity of food has necessitated i 
excessive activity of the stomach to digest it, this excessiw 
activity becomes a source of disorder to the other organs 
and you may have bad sleep the same night, and on tb 
following morning bad urine, showing the interfere 
the stomach with the brain, spinal marrow, and kidneys 
Or, expose the organ called the skin for a long time t 
cold and damp until it is no longer able to resist thi 
external impression ; you thereby overload some of the 
interior organs with blood which ought to be circulating 
on the skin. The result is excessive organic activity la 
the lungs, constituting bronchitis or inflammation of th( 
lungs, or inflammation of the belly, or finally, such i 
general distress, and super- activity, of the internal organ 
as to produce the general tumult to which the name ok 
fever is applied. And it is a curious fact that in all sud 
cases of inflammatory and feverish disease arising fron 
excessive cold to the skin, nature's effort is always ma( 
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to re-establish the circulation and secretions of the skin ; 
hence its feverish heat, and the ultimate perspiration which 
frequently terminates maladies of that kind, 

" Again, when the poison secreted by a patient in 
measles or scarlet fever has been absorbed into the blood 
by the lungs or the skin, the presence of it in the circu- 
lating mass becomes an excessive irritant, and finally a 
natural tumult is set up to rid the body of it ; not, how- 
£ver,until its presence has compromised the functional integ- 
rity of the internal organs, which are the centres of vitality. 
And this is the reason why animal poisons of the kind 
alluded to will remain for many days, and several weeks 
even, without the tumultuous signs of infection. 

"These instances will suffice to show that disease is a 
violent reaction upon excessive or morbid agents, the evil 
results of which it seeks to redress ; and that during such 
reaction and effort, the organic sympathy, whose equili- 
brium constitutes health, is lost. If the organs have not 
been deprived of much of their organic power by iU'Usage 
of them, or by age, and are not muck meddled with during 
this effort, they will, for the most part, come triumphant 
out of it ; the organic sympathy will be again well balanced 
as between the different organs, and health will be by that 
very fact re-established." 

The philosophy of Hydropathic treatment is thus most 
cogently indicated. It is not claimed that any special 
powers exist in the water per se ; but by its application in 
various conditions— hot, cold, vapour, &c. — the blood is 
drawn to or repelled from the various organs, and nature 
thus assisted in her efforts to throw off disease and to recover 
equilibrium. This may be further illustrated by reference 
to the physiology of the skin. Dr. Erasmus Wilson, in his 
"Practical Treatise on Healthy Skin," says: — 

" To arrive at something like an estimate of the value 
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of the perspiratory system, in relation to the rest of the 
organism, I counted the perspiratory /^r^j on the palm of 
the hand, and found 3,528 in a square inch. Now, each of 
these pores being an aperture of a little tube of about a 
quarter of an inch long, it follows that in a square inch of 
skin on the palm of the hand there exists a length of tube 
equal to 882 inches, or 73^ feet. Surely such an amount 
of drainage as 73 feet in every square inch of skin, assum- 
ing this to be the average for the whole body, is something 
wonderful, and the thought naturally intrudes itself — What 
if this drainage were obstructed? Could we need a stronger 
argument for enforcing the necessity of attention to the 
skin ? 

" To obtain an estimate of the length of the tube of the 
perspiratory system of the whole surface, I think 2,800 
might be taken as a fair average of the number of pores in 
a square inch ; and 700, consequently, of the number of 
inches in length. Now, the number of square inches of 
surface in a man of ordinary height and bulk is 2,500 ; 
the number of pores, therefore, 7,000,000 ; and the number 
of inches of perspiratory tube 1,750,000; that is 145,833 
feet, or 48,600 yards, or nearly 28 miles." 

Through these pores about two pounds of salt, acid, and 
oily fluid pass off* in twenty-four hours, '^^^^ ordinary per- 
spiration^ and from two to four pounds of visible perspira- 
tion per hour are passed off* by a person working very hard 
in a hot place. Moreover, out of every 96 ounces of food 
consumed, more than 34 ounces pass off* through the pojes 
of the skin. Hence it will be perceived that the skin is 
the principal excretory organ of the body, and in that 
capacity greatly exceeds that of all the other organs of 
excretion combined. The importance of the skin being 
brought into, and maintained in healthy action is thus 
clearly manifested. Hydropathy, by promoting and stimu- 
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lating this action, is enabled to rapidly subdue inflammation 
and relieve the various internal organs as required. 

A recent writer says : — 

" Four-fifths of the human body are composed of water ; 
blood, brains, nerves, are nearly all water. Muscle is 
three-fourths water, and it even enters largely into the 
composition of the bones. Water cleanses the surface of 
the body, and restores the healthy action of the skin. The 
skin itself contains twenty-eight miles in length of tubes, 
which in health, and in the effort of the system to throw 
off disease, pour out water. By water all food is dissolved, 
and so enabled to penetrate the system and nourish its 
tissues ; by water the waste matter of the body is carried 
out of the body through the skin, the lungs, and other 
secreting or excreting organs. We can live much longer 
without food than without water. No life is possible on 
earth without it. It is the necessary element of all vege- 
table and animal life. Is it strange that pure water should 
be the most powerful agent in producing that purification 
and invigoration of the body which is the cure of disease ?" 
The late Sir John Forbes, M.D., in speaking of Preissnitz 
and his .system, says : " He (Preissnitz) has so modified 
the application of water and some very few other means 
in a manner so ingenious as to render them no imperfect 
nominal substitutes for most of the drugs of the pharma- 
copeia. He has his stimulant, his sedative, his tonic, his 
reducing agent, his purgative, his astringent, his diuretic, 
his styptic, his febrifuge, his diaphoretic, his alterative, and 
his counter-irritant." We may illustrate this remarkable 
testimony by indicating the properties of the various 
water applications ; and in order to show in a brief com- 
pass how all the medical and chemical properties of drugs 
are fully comprehended in the water cure, we append the 
following excellent synopsis by Dr. Goodman :^ 
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THE MEDICAI. PROPERTIES OF ALL DRUGS DISCOVERED 
IN THE VARIOUS APPLICATIONS OF WATER. 



Drugs. 

Medical Properties, 

Alteratives, 
Mercury, iodine, potassse hydriod, 
&c. ; antimony/ sarsaparilla, &c. 

Antacids, 
Soda, potash, chalk, magnesia. 



A ntiphlogistics. 
Alkalies and neutral salts, calomel, 
antimony, venesection, leeches, &c. 



Antispasmodics, 
Assafoetida, camphor, musk, sul- 
phuric ether, opium, &c. 



Anthelmintics, 
Calomel, jalap, scammony, dolichos 
puriens, stanuum, ol. terebinthoe, &c. 



Anodynes, 
White poppy, lactuca humulus, &c. 



Astringents, 
Catechu, kino, alum, muriate of 
iron, plumbi acetas with opium, &c. 



Depressants, 
Tartar emetic, antimony, digitalis, 
prussic acid, bleeding, cathartics, &c. 



Hydropathic Appliances. 

Medical Properties, 

No remedies are more rapidly or 
effectually alterative than a tonic 
course of hydropathic treatment — wet 

Backings and baths, dry packings, sitz 
aths, douches, &c. 

Hydropathy has no direct antacids, 
save cold water. Acidity is an effect 
or S3m[iptom of digestive disorder. This 
system, therefore, attacks and destroys 
the cause of acidity, and so removes 
its effects. Even water itself will soon 
become sour in dyspeptic stomachs. 

Wet sheet packings under the bed 
clothes changed every half hour, tepid 
baths, and ablutions, hot fomentations, 
fever compresses ; instead of bleeding, 
long continued sitz baths, wet packings 
very frequently changed. 

In chronic cases — ^hot fomentations 
with ablutions, wet packings, covered 
compresses, wet frictions, pail douche, 
&c. In acute cases — compresses, warm 
baths, fomentations, flannel wrung out 
of hot turpentine, or spt. camph., &c. 

Restore vigorous function and pure 
secretions. Use coarse bread, little di- 
lution, except with cold water, copious 
cold water enemas, wet or dry pack- 
ings, deep sitz baths, cold baths, &c. 
We have seen several cases of removal 
of worms during water treatment. 

For nerve pain — wet frictions and 
ablutions, streams of cold water, 
douching, dry sheet, cold sitz and 
foot bath, wet packing and ablution, 
&c. Even cold ablution often induces 
most tranquil sleep. 

Hvdropathic astringents are: The 
application of cold, cooling the sur- 
face by cold wet compresses frequently 
removed, cold injections, hip and foot 
baths, iced drinks, &c. 

The emplojnment of long continued 
sitz or half baths with constant fric- 
tion at a given temperature, wet sheet 
packings frequently changed, wet cold 
compresses on the part affected, &c 



Drugs, 

MtdictU Propcrti 

Diaphoretics. 
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Hydropathic Appliances. 
Medical Properties. 
Cold water drinks, hot wet sheet 
:utral packings to perspiration, dripping 
pow- sheet?, long continued fever com- 

E cesses, steam bath, hot air bath, 
imp bath, dry blanket packing to 
perspiration, &c. 
Its and deriiiali-iie!. Cold water wherever applied is B 

external appliances, counter-irritant and deriTative, in pro- 
__ i.i: portion to its coldness. For this 

Eiurpose, foot baths and sit2 baths of 
ang duration ate employed. The 
tvet sheet packings atid all cold baths 
3erive to the skin. After a very cold 
iitz bath, the skin is as red as though 
i. mustHid plaster had been applied, 
and Instead of nr ■ • ■ -■ 



Antimonials, ipecacuanha, 
salts, liq. amnion, acet. Dove 
der, calomel, serpentnty, &c. 

CounUr-ir. 

issaes and seions, blisters,' 
stimulant, embrocations, cataplasms 
and other irritants, mustard cataplasms 
to the feel in fevers, applications of 
leeches to distant parts, &c. There 
is no remedy in medicine that can act 
a general derivative, except "' 



Dermasthenics. 



influence of the atmospheri 



Dispa-siva. 
Water dressing, fomentations, poul- 
tices, mercurial applications, iodine, 
potassa: hydriod, &c. 

S'iurelics. 
Squills, digitalis, nitric ether, ace- 
tate nf potash, broom tops, dandelion, 
mercury, &c. 

Demulcents and Fmolunls 
Gum acscia, mist Bmj^da!:^, 
althaea, comu cetvi rament, linum, 
1, gum tragacanth 



a the delirium of fevers, extra- 
ordinary results are produced by wet 
socks covered with dry stockings, 
flannel, &c. 

All covered compresses and wet 
sheet packings derive a large amount 
of solid animal matter from the circu- 
latory system through the exhalatiotis 
of the skin. The quantity of drained 
aninial matter which was precipitated 
in the bath after the wet sheet packing, 
amounted to no less than half a pint of 
thick glutinous Quid, 01 two ounces 
of solid matter. 

All tonic hydiopathic appliances 

Ise! 'The Re- 
laxation and susceptibility of this organ 
is often the prolongation and exaspera- 
tion of the malady under treatment. 

Hot fomentations and compresses, 
short timed applications of water, 
steam, tepid and warm baths, water 
dressings, &c. 

Water drinking by diinlioo. In 
dropsy — hotair bath, wetpacking, &c. 
No remedies act more powerfully on 
the kidneys without injury, than inces- 
'^ant dilution, wet sheet packs, hot air 
baths, &.C. 

Natural Remedies. — Food — arrow- 
ing vegetable diet, sago. 



ice, &c , milk, gum arable in solu- 
, or starch taken in enema, Sic, 
other anodynes, and p: 
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Drugs. 
Medical Properties, 



Emetics, 
Tartar emetic, ipecacuanha, sulphate 
of zinc, and copper, &c. 
Expectorants. 
Ipecacuanha, mercury, antimonials, 
squills, balsam of tolu, &c. 



EmmenagogueSy promoting uterine 

secretion. 
Iron, myrrh, aloes, sabina, secale, 
cornutum, colocynth, mercury, &c. 



Laxatives^ aperients^ cathartics. 
Manna, magnesia, rhubarb, confec- 
.tion of senna, sulphur, sulphate of 
magnesia, calomel, colocynth, &c. 



Narcotics, 
Opium, belladonna, conium, hyos- 
cyamus, aconite, camphor, morphia, 
&c. 



Hydropathic Appliances. 

Medical Propertits, 

bland and healthy secretions, which 
themselves act as nature's own demul- 
cents. 

Mustard emetics, drinking plenti- 
fully of warm water, mechanical irri- 
tants to the throat, are all employed. 

Mild ablutions of cold or tepid 
water, chest washings, graduated ac- 
cording to the debility of the case, 
chest compresses worn constantly. 
Wet sheet packing is an admirable 
expectorant. Removal of pulmonary 
congestion by long continued sitz baths, 
commencing at 80° or so, cooled down. 

Long sitz baths daily, with a course 
of occasional packings, and suitable 
daily derivative baths surpass all 
other measures. An extraordinary 
case occurred at the Hydropathic Hos- 
pital here, in 1855. £. K. , having had 
cessation of the menses for six years, 
they commenced again after a very few 
applications of the water treatment. 
This result is not uncommon. 

Water drinking, cold water enemas, 
wet covered abdominal or spino- 
abdominal compress and abdominal 
washings. Sitz baths^ pail douche on 
the spine and abdomen^ wet sheet 
packings, and douching the abdomen 
with shallow baths, &c. — Exercise 
regularly taken, bran and oatmeal in 
food, ripe fruits, &c. We have 
known a case where no motion had 
been produced without medicine for 
twenty-five years, so the patient stated, 
and yet considerable effect was pro- 
duced after each successive packing, 
without any medicine. 

No remedy sooner procures sleep 
than the wet sheet packing, which is 
most serene and tranquillising. Hot 
fomentations to the stomach and 
bowels. The sitz bath before getting 
into bed is an admirable soporific 
agent. To children even, a cold 
ablution, and to bed, ensures remark- 
able sleep. We have known some of 
the most restless little sufferers lulled 
to a balmy sleep while in the en- 
velope. 
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Drugs. 

Medical Properties, 

Refrigerants, 
Common vinegar, nitric and other 
acids, salines, alkalies, &c. 



Cold lotions to the head in cases of 
delirium. 

Stimulants, • 
Alcohol, ether, compound spirit of 
ammonia, wine, brandy, beer, porter, 
&c. 



Hydropathic Appliances. 
Medical Properties, 

Waterdrinking, wearing a large com- 
press in bed, dripping sheets, and wet 
sheet packing, wiUiout much^overing, 
followed by tepid ablution or dripping 
sheet, are highly valuable refrigerants. 

Cold WQt uncovered compresses or 
wet cloths are also employed in hydro- 
pathy. 

The stimulus of cold water, em- 
ployed in dripping sheets, rain bath, 
cold bath, and above all in douche 
baths — with pure air, exercise, &c. — 
equals the stimulating effects of ardent 
spirits, and are found to be a complete 
substitute when these are abruptly and 
at once discontinued. The hilarity, 
vivacity, mirth, and cheerfulness pro- 
duced by water treatment at a hydro- 
pathic institution, forms a wonderful 
contrast to the sleepy, dull, and half 
awake enjoyments of the wine-bibbing 
residents at an hotel. 

Cold wet uncovered appliances, 
dripping sheets, sitz baths, cold com- 
presses, immersions, &c. 

No sedative equals the effect of 
long-continued sitz baths, wet pack- 
ings, fomentations, &c. See nar- 
cotics, anodynes. 

Cold water drinking.— No reme- 
dies ar^ equal to cold baths as tonic 
remedies in chronic disease and gene- 
ral debility. If judiciously prescribed 
and employed, they never disagree, 
although medicinal tonics often do. 
No other remedies can fortify the skin 
from cold. Cold sitz baths of ten 
minutes. — These tonics act not on the 
digestive organs only, but on the 
whole nervous system, producing in- 
creased vital energy in every function, 
and entire renewal of the whole man, 
to the extent that the constitutional 
powers and capabilities admit. For 
producing appetite, an occasional wet 
sheet pack and cold ablution, in good 
air, is the most certain remiedy known. 

Since the foregoing table was prepared many imt^rove- 
ments have been made in HydropatVive ^xoces"5»^^. 'W^ 



Styptics, 
Muriat. ferri, acetate of lead, &c., 
catechii, &c. 

SedcUives, 
Batley's liq. opii, sedativus, opium 
in large quantities, morphia, &c. 

Tonics, 
Bark, iron, quinine, gentian, co- 
lumba, &c., mineral acids, &c. 
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Turkish Bath, for instance, almost unknown a few years 
ago, is now in very general use. , 

It must, of course, be remembered that all remedies, 
howevef excellent and certain, are but adjuncts to the efforts 
of constitutional power to throw off disease, for as Dr. 
Gully remarks — ^** Whatever the malady may be, if recovery 
takes place, it does so by the action of the bodily organs 
themselves, and not as the direct result of the remedies 
applied. The contrary idea to this is at the bottom of the 
old system of medication which insisted on the production 
of certain discharges from the body, and made them the 
only signal of healthy restoration, and which worried and 
wearied the organs thus urged to discharge — until all power 
of self-restoration was lost : the discharges, meantime, 
being nothing more than the results of the irritation set 
up by the remedy itself. Fortunately this notion has 
passed away from the practice of the higher classes of the 
medical profession, although it prevails still too extensively 
among the masses in the country districts." 



Chapter III. 

HYDROPATHIC PROCESSES AND 
APPLICATIONS. 



■jVT OST of these are described separately ; and parti- 
cular attention should be paid to the directions 
given, to ensure success. This remark is occasioned by 
the ludicrous attempts at Hydropathy by persons adminis- 
tering it according to their own fancy, to the utter disregard 
of all rule or reason. A course of sitz baths was prescribed 
for a female patient by a physician in Manchester ; her 
idea of a sitz bath being very vague, the patient sat with 
her feet in the bath, instead of giving her body alone the 
benefit of the water. In another instance, a gentleman, 
whose ideas of economy were rather novel, packed three 
of his children at the same time in on£ wet sheet ! and this 
he did regularly. It will scarcely be credited, but it is 
nevertheless true, that a gentleman who slept with his 
brother, desiring to give himself a wet sheet pack, immersed 
his night-gown in water, put it on, got into bed, and though 
he fortunately sustained no injurj' himself, he gave his 
brother a most severe cold. Constant mistakes are made 
in using wet bandages, by applying four, six, or even more 
uiet folds ; and the circulation, instead of being stimulated, 
is impeded, the result being congestion. From these 
instances it will be seen how necessary it is that Hydro- 
pathic applications should be both properly understood and 
carefully administered. 
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Before proceeding to describe the various Baths 
applications, wc would especially direct attention to 
aphorism that sufficient exercise to excite a vigorous reactit 
must immediately follow every bath^xiX PARTICULARLY COl 
OR TONIC BATHS. If, however, the weather will not adi 
of open-air exercise, then muscular exertion within di 
ought to be substituted. In cases of violent fevers, sevi 
illness, and in other instances when exercise is out of tl 
question, the temperature of the water must be raised, 
reaction excited by immediately putting the patient into 
warm -bed with extra covering for a short period. 

A description of the sweating bath adopted by Prei; 
nitz will be useful to Hydropaths in out of the way placi 
and interesting to those who have at command the modi 
Turkish, Russian, vapour, or lamp baths, showing the 
Kress which has been made in the last forty years. 

Captain Claridge says : — 

" The invalid is enveloped, naked, in a large coai 
blanket, the legs extended, and the arms kept close to 
body; the blanket is then wound round it as tight 
possible, turning it well under at the feet ; over this 
placed, and well tucked in, a small feather bed, sometii 
two, such as are usually employed in Germany, instead 
a number of blankets, finally a counterpane and sheet are 
spread over all ; thus hermetically enveloped, the patient 
exactly resembles a mummy. Sometimes when perspira- 
tion is difficult, the head, with the exception of the face, iftj 
also covered, but this expedient is not resorted to 
case of persons who have a tendency of blood to the head! 
The irritation caused by the blanket, and the closeness 
and duration of the confinement, render this operation 
disagreeable, especially, as I have already observed, until 
perspiration commences, which, in some cases, takes plasu 
in half an hour, in others an hour, or even only two houifl 
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After this, the patient sweats according to the orders of 
Mr, Preissnitz, for from an half an hour to two hours. 

"As soon as perspiration commences, the windows are 
opened, and the patient, if he wishes it, is allowed a drink 
of cold water every half hour j this is not only found 
extremely refreshing, but aids the sweating." 

^B THE TURKISH BATH. 

Dr. Balbimie writes: "The Turkish Bath is a mighty 
agency for the prevention and cure of disease. It is 
a long-sought desideratum of practical medicine, and will 
be hailed by all physiologists and physicians as one of 
the most potent modiiiers of the living organism, whether in 
health or disease. In this aspect of the subject, the more 
this new ally of the healing art is tested the more it will be 
trusted — the more will it vindicate its pretensions to be 
placed in the arsenal of physic as an orthodox weapon of 
medical warfare. As such, we believe the day will come that 
its machinery will be established as an integral and essential 
part of the equipment of every hospital, dispensary, and 
asylum — yea, even of every public school of every civilised 
state. Increasing experience is bringing forth new facts 
every day to prove its curative powers." * 

We are indebted for the introduction of the Turkish 
bath into this country to the late David Urquhart. In 
1848 he published " The Pillars of Hercules," in which he 
gives a description of the Turkish bath. In 1855 or 1856 
he was at Cork, and was taken ill, when he sent for Dr. 
Barter, at that time proprietor of a Hydropathic establish- 
ment at St. Ann's. Mr. Urquhart gave the doctor a copy 
of his book, and directed his attention more particularly to 
the Turkish bath. Dr. Barter, after reading the book, 

• I'The Sweating Cuit : The Physiol ugLoil Basis and Curatii-e Effecls of Ihc TurkUK 
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resolved to erect a bath, which he completed In 1S56, { 
he became greatly enamoured with it ; he afterward 
erected another bath in Cork and one in Dublin, also oq 
in London. Through Dr. Barter's energies Ireland fi 
many years was ahead of England in the matter < 
Turkish baths. 

In the following year, 1857, ^^- Urquhart erected 
small bath in Broughton Lane, Manchester; he put Ml 
Wm, Potter into it as manager, and it was opened to t 
public for a number of years. A short time afterwards i 
small bath was opened at Keighley, Yorkshire. Man 
others soon followed, and the bath fairly took root ii 
country. It has steadily advanced in public favour, and t 
becoming more popular every year. At the present the* 
are a number of grand baths in course of erection i 
various parts of the country. 

The medical profession have taken to the bath Idndlji; 
several doctors have made experiments with a vie 
ascertaining its exact action upon the living body, 
most elaborate and accurate of these observations are b 
Dr. Fleming, of Glasgow, which he printed for private dia 
tribution. The following extracts will give some idea ( 
these experiments and the conclusions arrived at : — 

" Tlie Physiology of the Turkish Bath : Being an Experi 
mental Inquiry into the Effects of Hot Dry Air uf6 
Man. By WILLIAM jAMES FLEMING, M.B., 
turer oh Physiology, Glasgow. 

" With the exception of a paper in The Lancet of Ma) 

20, 1876, by Dr. J. C. Bucknill, and another read by Di 

Cameron at the meeting of the British Medical Associatioi 

I in 1877, all accounts of the Turkish bath have been con 

I fined to general descriptions of the details of the p 

I and of the sensations experienced during its use. Excep 
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in these papers I can find no record of any attempts to 
measure with scientific accuracy any of the various powerful 
effects which it is universally acknowledged to produce 
upon the bodily functions. In the hope of determining by 
experiment the exact action of hot dry air upon man, I 
have for several years carried on a scries of observations. 

'■ 1 presume that my readers are all acquainted with the 
details of a Turkish bath. If not, there are many books 
from which they can be learned— notably that by Professor 
Erasmus Wilson upon the subject. Suffice it to say, that 
the essential part of the process consists in the immersion 
of the body indry air at a temperature varying from 130° F. 
to 200° F. for a considerable time (half an hour to an hour 
generally), and subsequent douching; with cold water. The 
accessories of shampooing, &c., are non-essential. 

" Our power of tolerating very great heat, provided the 
air is dry, without injury or inconvenience, has long beert 
known. Indeed, Drs. Forsyth and Blagden more than a 
century ago submitted themselves to a temperature of 
260° F. (1270 C.) without great inconvenience. 

" All the experiments were made upon myself, invariably 
before dinner, say 4 to 6 p.m., and about two hours after 
lunch. They were performed in the spacious bath of 
the Arlington Swimming Club, Glasgow ; and I may here 
mention, for it is an important factor, that this is heated 
by Constantine's system, which consists in an arrange- 
ment of stoves by which a constant current of pure air 
is drawn from the outside atmosphere, heated by passing 
through a species of oven, and driven into one of the 
apartments of the bath with such force that it traverses 
the whole suite of rooms, parting with some of its heat in 
each, and ultimately passing out from the last into the air. 
By this means not only is the air for breathing, but also 
the air in contact ivith the skin, constaut\-y xeue-w^i, so tliat 
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a layer of watery vapour does not, as in all batks heated with 
stationary air, soon cover tlte body and convert tlie bath into a 
vapour one. The freedom from all feeling of oppression, 
even at very high temperatures, experienced in a bath thus 
heated is the best proof of the excellence of the system. 

"The temperatures at which the experiments were 
conducted were generally, an initial heat of about 170° R 
for a few minutes, to produce diaphoresis rapidly, followed, 
by a subsequent temperature of about 130" F. during the, 
remainder of the time spent in the hot rooms. This, I 
believe, is the best system for habitual bathers, as perspira- 
tion being once freely established in the hottest room,ir 
kept active by the lower degree of heat 

" What I set myself to investigate was the effect 
immersion in this hot dry air: — 

1. Upon the amount of material eliminated from the' 

body in excess of the normal. 

2. The alteration produced in the temperature of the 

body. 

3. The influence upon the pulse rate. 

4. The influence on the respiratory rate. 

5. The alteration in the composition of the urine. 

6. The composition of the sweat. 

7. The arterial tension as shown by the sphygmt^raph." 
It is unnecessary here to follow Dr. Fleming in the detail of 

his experiments. The tables. Sec, may be seen in the paper 
referred to. The conclusions arrived at were as follows : — 
" To sum up, it has been shown that a very large quantity 
of material can be eliminated from the body in a compara- 
tively short time by immersion in hot dry air, and although 
the greater part of this is water, still solids are present in 
quantity sufflcient to render this a valuable emunctOflfl 
process. ^f 
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" The temperature of the body and the pulse rate are 
markedly raised. 

"The respiration falls at first, but afterwards is less 
influenced than would be evLpecXaA pri?na facie. 

"The urine is increased in density, and deprived of a 
large portion of its chlorides, while, if anything, an increase 
in the amount of urea is produced. 

" The principal effect upon the arterial tension seems to 
be an increase produced by the greater rapidity of the 
heart's action combined with the dilated, we may almost 
say, gorged, condition of the capillary circulation. 

" From these conclusions we may deduce the following 
practical observations as to the use of the Turkish bath in 
medicine : — 

" Its most important effect is the stimulation of the emunc- 
tory action of the skin. By this means we are enabled to 
wash, as it were, the solid and fluid tissues, and especially 
the blood and skin, by passing water through them from 
within out. Hence, in practice, one of the most essential 
requisites is copious drinking of water during the sweating. 

" The elevation of the temperature, and more especially 
of the pulse-rate and blood -pressure, point to the necessity 
of caution in cases where the circulatory system is diseased. 

" Excessively long duration of the bath seems to produce 
more or less depression, as shown by the fall of pulse and 
temperature after fifty-five minutes. It is probable that 
the time at which this occurs varies with individual idiosyn- 
crasy. In my case, it is accompanied by a distinct feeling, 
which I can only compare to satiety. 

"The great use of the bath seems to be the power it 
gives us of producing a free action of the skin in persons 
of sedentary habit, or suffering from disease interfering 
with fluid excretion, and by its means I believe consider- 
able elimination of morbid matter may a.\sQ \)^ \>^Ci\).^j*. 
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about. Besides, and along with this, it is an efficient mean 
if resorted to sufficiently early, of relieving internal ( 
gestion, on the same principle and with much great* 
certainty than the usual diaphoretics ; and in rheumatoK 
affections not only does it act in this way, but by t 
relaxation of muscles permits of passive movement 
rubbing, &c. (shampooing), exercising a much greats 
influence than they would independently exert." 

It will be readily understood ih-^i perfect ventilation is 
the greatest consequence in the Turkish bath — the objec 
of the bath being to quicken exhalation through th 
pores of the skin^stagnant air soon becomes loaded witl 
impurities and most offensive. This idea of thorougB 
ventilation being possible in the Turkish bath seems 1 
have been startling to some of our scientists, who reallj 
lUght to have known better. The Lancet, in an artici 
dated June 5th, 1880, says :— 

" Now that the hot-air bath has been fairly naturalise) 
in England it is necessary to examine the institution critE 
cally. One of the most obvious sanitary conditions of tl 
bath, but, unfortunately, that which is most difficult 1 
secure, is the purity of the atmosphere in which the breath 
ing organs of persons in a peculiarly susceptible physio 
logical state are immersed. The breather of impure gase 
under ordinary circumstances takes his poison large!] 
diluted. If the air of a Turkish bath is laden with germ 
of disease thrown off from the lungs of a fever or a con 
sumptive patient, there are no currents to carry th 
particles away. It is a physical certainty that othei 
breathing in the bath must inhale them, This is ai 
evident source of peril, and suggests the wisdom 
taking measures to ensure the frequent changing of e 
stmosphete ii'iich may be thus eaally -gciWuXed." 
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In the next number of The Lancet the following reply 
was published : — 

" When the Turkish bath was first introduced into this 
country the hot rooms were heated mostly with smoke 
flues traversing under the floor, and there was no ventila- 
tion, certainly no constant change of air. There may be a 
few baths still so heated (there are some heated by flues in 
the wall) ; but at the present time there is no difficulty in 
steadily maintaining the necessary high temperature in the 
hot rooms, with a constant change of air equal to thirty 
cubic feet per minute for each bather, which is more than 
is insisted upon in the best hospitals. Having been in- 
terested in the Turkish bath for many years, I have all 
along been impressed with the importance of thorough 
ventilation in the hot rooms, and to that end have made 
numerous experiments, which have eventually resulted in 
the production of the CONVOLUTED STOVE, which, owing 
to its large radiating surface and small grate space, pro- 
duces an immense volume of moderately warmed air, 
without the possibility of over-heating ; and the air being 
drawn directly from the outside, the supply of fresh air is 
constant. Most of the baths in this country are heated by 
the apparatus named, and ventilated in the manner indi- 
cated. In towns or crowded places the air may be filtered 
in various ways before entering the heating chamber sur- 
rounding the apparatus. I may state briefly that by this 
mode of heating the superficial area of the outlets for vitiated 
air may be the same, within a fraction, as that of the flue by 
which the fresh warm air enters, and, no valves being used, an 
uninterrupted change of atmosphere is insured, and all im- 
purities are immediately carried away. — I am, sir, yours, &c., 
" Joseph Constantine. 

" Convoluted Stove Works, Choriton Mills, 

Hmmeitree^ Maacbeata, June i6th, 18S0," 
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[ Mr. Bruce' 5 Experiments. 

In a paper read April 30th, 1879, at the Philosophio 
Society, Glasgow, by J. L. Bruce, Esq., architect, on tl 

Heating and Ventilation of Turkish Baths, some importai 
facts are stated with regard to change of air, at the Arling 
ton Club Baths, Glasgow, which are heated by Constantind 
Patent Convoluted Stove. 

Mr, Bruce states that "the amount of air was exact] 
measured at the points where it enters the heatin 
apparatus [chamber] in the basement flat The tempera 
ture of the entering air was 53", the amount for fin 
stove being 790 cubic feet per minute, heated by stow 
to 312° ; and for second stove, 558 cubic feet, heatei 
to 260° — in all, 1,348 cubic feet, entering at 52°. Th 
actual amount of heat-expanded air entering the hotteS 
room is readily obtained from these data by a well" 
known formula, which gives for stove No. i, 1,192 cuU 
feet ; and for No. 2, 7887 cubic feet — in all, igSo'/ cubi 
feet per minute. 

" Giving even double the usual sUeping-xoom allowaiM! 
of 20 cubic feet per head per minute, that is allowing 4 
cubic feet per head — this is sufficient for 50 people in 
rooms, and seems enough for all practical purposes, Wi 
this enormous volume the temperature maintained in ti 
hot room is about 144° and in the hottest 310", the latt« 
being readily raised to 230° by closing lower part 1 
central arch between the two rooms." 

It will thus be seen that the problem as to ventilatitJl 
(maintaining all the while the necessary temperatur^ 
declared to be "most difficult," is overcome, and by t 
stant change the air can be kept of its normal purity 
This ventilation also carries off the moisture from thl 

in as fast as It exudes, as noticed by Dr. Flemii^ 

34 ante). The contrary is the case. Where th 

is siaiivnaty the perspiration \od^es otv vbe skii 
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and patients are often deceived by this into thinking 
they are perspiring more freely, when it is merely the 
stagnancy of the air that does not evaporate the perspiration 
as it is formed. 

The idea, which is sometimes entertained, that the 
Turkish bath is debilitating and enervating, is utterly 
fallacious. The attendants, who are working in it from 
morning to night, day by day, and year after year, ex- 
perience no loss of strength ; on the contrary, they enjoy 
exceptionally good health. The shampooers of the baths in 
Turkey usually live to a ripe old age ; and Mr. Urquhart 
informs us that the most skilful shampooer he tried there 
was a man upwards of ninety years old, who had followed 
this calling the greater part of his life. The author has 
several men in his employ who have been almost altogether 
in the bath for from twenty to twenty-five years, who are 
strong, and have uniformly good health — never having 
been absent a day because of sickness. 

There is scarcely any disease in which this bath, com- 
bined with other Hydropathic applications, may not be 
made useful ; but for mere enjoyment, the most favourable 
period of the year is during the winter montlts. 

In cases of spasms, bronchitis, congested liver, &c., the 
hot fomentation in the Turkish bath is a valuable adjunct, 
frequently giving immediate relief In cases of inflamma- 
tion the half sheet pack may be applied for twenty minutes 
immediately on entering the cooling room : this is frequently 
of great service. 

—The processes of the Turkish bath are : — 
The " seasoning " or acclimatising. 

I 2nd, The heating or bath proper — producing profuse 

perspiration. 
' 3rd. The manipulation of the muscles, usually termed 
" shampooing." 
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4th, The cleansing process ; which is effected by brist 

soaping, followed by warm rain and shower 

baths, graduated to cold, and usually finishinj 

with a plunge bath. 

5th. The bed of repose and the dry sheet ; 

which the open air is freely admitted, that the 
skin may absorb its oxygen, 
i Three chambers are necessary for these purposes. 

The first, usually called by the Turks the " divan " 
{the " spoliatorium " of the Romans), is now fashionably 
termed the "frigidariUm." It is furnished with couches 
and conveniences for dressing, and here the bather return^ 
to enjoy the repose which constitutes the last stage i 
the bath. 

The next or middle chamber is termed the " TEPlDA- 
\ RIUM." This is furnished with marble slabs. It is heated 
I temperature of from 130° to 135° Fahr. Here thq 
bather reclines until perspiration is gradually but fully 
induced. This is the "seasoning " or acclimatising procesSj 
preparatory to entering — - 

The third chamber, or" CALIDARIUM" (the "sudatorium'* 
I or " laconicum " of the Romans). This is also furnished with 
■ marble slabs, and is heated to a temperature of 1 50° to 1 550. 
The exciting action of the skin, commenced in the tepida- 
rium, is here further continued as long as desired. During 
this passive perspiration, one or two tumblers of cold water 
may be taken with great advantage. This chamber must 
be freely supplied with a continuous current of pure hot 
air, which constantly expels the vitiated air through the 
ventilator. The air being dry and pure, no inconvenience 
is felt in respiration, even by the most delicate. 

Most Turkish baths contain another small chamber, 
i to from 170° to 180°, and even higher; but for 
rdjnary bathers its use is not desirable. 
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When the skin is brought into sufficient action, the 
patient is subjected to the process of " shampooing," or 
muscular manipulation, which materially assists in re- 
moving impurities from the pores, whilst it calls into 
activity sinews and muscles that otherwise remain inert in 
many persons during the whole of their lives ! 

THE RUSSIAN BATH. 

" Persons of every age, the young as well as the old, can make nse of 
the Russian bath in every season, for hygienic as well as cuiative purposes."-— 
Dr. Roth. 

The Russian bath (as used in Russia) is heated with 
a combination of hot air and steam. It is a valuable and 
useftil bath, especially for people who have a dry, inactive 
skin, who cannot readily perspire in dry, hot air. Every 
Turkish bath ought to have a small room attached partially 
heated with hot air, with a steam jet to moisten the air. 
This arrangement is carried out at several baths recently 
erected in this country, another advantage being that the 
same rain, shower, and douche baths and shampooing 
arrangements answer for the two baths. 

In Russia, every person, from the noble to the serf, takes 
this bath at least once a week, and on this account they 
enjoy a complete immunity from many of the diseases 
common in this country. For the subsequent cold appli- 
cation, it is a very ordinary thing for them in winter to roll 
themselves in the snow when they come from the vapour- 
room, and that, too, with perfect impunity, although Russian 
winters are proverbial for extreme severity. The tempera- 
ture of the bath commonly ranges from 130" to 135°, but 
can be regulated to suit any particular case. It is also 
extensively used in Norway and Sweden, not only as 
a cleanser, but also as a remedial agent. Its effect is, 
to some extent, similar to the vapou'c \ia\iv, Vi'M't \s -micii^. 
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effective in cases of coids in the head and chest. In man;^ 
cases (of rheumatism, for instance) it is a great advantaj 
that the patient can be shampooed or the part affected 
can be manipulated while in the bath. It accelerates the 
circulation, quickens the perspiration, and purifies and 
cleanses the skin. 

VAPOUR BATH. 
" The vapour bath is calculated to be extensively useful both a 
gervative of health and as a remedial agent. Man; a cold and man)' A 
iheumatic attack, arising ftom checked perspiration or long eiposure to tl 
weather, might be nipped in the bud by its timely i"" " '---'-- 
Cvmbe, M.D. 

This is a safe and important bath, and has rendered 
incalculable service in almost every class of disease. The 
form of vapour bath most generally used consists of a box 
having a lid slightly inclined, which admits of being raised 
like that of a desk, whilst the front portion is a door 
opening in the ordinary manner. The interior is furnished 
with a seat, capable of being lowered or elevated at< 
pleasure. The lid has an oval aperture about the size of' 
a hat-brim, through which the head projects, and which 
can be conveniently packed with towels, round the neck of 
the patient, to retain the vapour within the box, excluding 
the external atmosphere. Vapour is introduced by means 
of a pipe ; the tap being inserted within the box thi 
bather can regulate the heat at pleasure, and thus undei 
its searching influence. The head being exposed, alio' 
the utmost freedom and comfort in respiration, and tl 
attendant can judge as to the effect of the bath. 

Directions. — This bath may be taken before breakfasd 
or at eleven o'clock in the forenoon, or before tea, or ii 
two hours afterwards, and its duration should depend ol 
the condition of the skin and the health of the patient' 
Usually about twenty minutes is sufficient. On coming 
out, the patient should immediateVy taVe a ^\«i'«ei bath. 
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cold shallow, or dripping sheet, but, if none of these are 
available, a quick sponging with cold water, from head to 
foot, which immediately closes the pores of the skin, pre- 
vents colds and chills, and excites a vigorous circulation 
and healthful glow throughout the system. The beneficial 
influence of this bath is much enhanced by friction with 
rough towels or sheet, and a brisk walk or other exercise 
should immediately follow. 

Care should be taken in administering the vapour bath 
to admit but little vapour at the commencement, then 
gradually increase until the bath becomes as warm and 
full as the patient can agreeably bear. By so doing, the 
action of the bath is rendered more effective, and, after the 
cold application, the sensation of buoyancy and comfort 
which pervades the whole system is agreeably increased. 

If any patient be affected with a determination of blood 
to the head, the feet should be placed in hot water and a 
cold wet cloth on the head, which latter should be 
frequently renewed. 

The effect of the vapour bath as a cleansing and healing 
process is very remarkable. The infinitesimal particles of 
vapour penetrate the pores of the skin with the most 
searching effect, a copious perspiration is stimulated by its 
genial warmth, the skin is freely relieved of a load of 
impurities, and more effectually performs its functions as 
an excretory and absorbing organ. 

The vapour bath has been known and its power acknow- 
ledged for several centuries, and it has been variously used. 
It is especially suitable for complaints, such as lumbago, 
rheumatism, stiffness, glandular affections, swelling of the 
joints, and many local as well as general affections. 

The efficacy of this bath to those of delicate constitutions 
has suggested its administration in bed-rooms. Peirhajj'i, 
the ioMowiag is the safest and mQS\, eowje&\c.vX i^^axi-- 
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place a bucket of boiling water under a cane-seated chair, 
then place the patient on the chair, and envelope him in 
blankets. The emission of vapour may be sustained, 
desired, by the introduction into the bucket of small pieces 
of hot brick, at intervals. After this the shower or sponge 
bath should be taken, and the patient must be well dried. 



BED SWEAT WITH HOT WET BOTTLES. 

" From (he earliest period of medical hiEtoiy the value of perspiratioB 
as been admitled, not only as the chief preservative of health, but also 
leans of cure in acute and chronic disease."— Z'r. Biirttr. 

In cases of serious illness when the patient cannot be 

L removed from bed, no mode of inducing perspiration is so 

I efficacious as hoi -wet bottles. The patient has the advan- 

I tage of being in the most favourable position for enduring 

a thorough perspiration, and generally it may be prolonged,' 

for two hours, whereas about twenty minutes is as long as 

any one can remain in an ordinary vapour bath. 

Two or three applications of this sweating process 
, alternated with the wet sheet or half-sheet pack (wearing 
I the stomach compress in the intervals), will subdue an 
I attack of rheumatic fever within a week, or a violenl 
I attack of inflammation in one or two days. 

In a case of scarlet fever of a malignant type, when the 
I throat was making up rapidly in spite of other remedies 
I we have known one bed sweat to remove all danger. IJ 
[ it is well done, the effect is marvellous. 

Directions. — First prepare the bottles with good corks 

—stoneware bottles hold the heat best ; have plenty of 

I boiling water in readiness, two oval-shaped, half-galloa 

' bottles, one for each side against the lungs, a half-galloa 

bottle for the feet, and four pint bottles for the lej 

If the half-gaiion bottles are not available, ten or twel" 
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pint ink-bottles will answer the purpose ; fill them with 
boiling water, fold each bottle in a flannel or woollen 
stocking wrung out of boiling water (wring all the flannels 
out in a large towel together, so that no time shall be 
lost). Having all in readiness, prepare the bed — if a 
waterproof sheet is available, spread it over the bed — and 
spread one blanket on the top of it. The patient may 
be placed on that and covered with a blanket, then place 
the bottles on the blanket in their hot damp covers as 
quickly as possible, and cover them with the spare piece 
of blanket at each side, being careful not to press the 
bottles too close to the patient to commence with. Having 
the bottles all in their places, put plenty of covering over 
all to keep the heat well in, and in a short time a free 
perspiration, and probably sleep, will be the result. If there 
is any tendency to a determination of blood to the head, 
apply cold wet cloths to the head, and change them from 
time to time, and wipe the face occasionally with cold wet 
cloths. Toast and water may be drunk freely ail the 
while. Most patients can remain in this sweat for two 
hours; when it is discontinued, a sponge bath or 3. bed wash, 
with water at a temperature from 70° to 75°, and when not 
able to go out for exercise, the patient may be well dried 
and kept warm in bed. For infants and children up to 
ten years of age ordinary stoneware ginger-beer bottles 
will be found sufficient. 



^■^ THE SPIRIT-LAMP BATH. 

This bath was formerly much in vogue in Hydropathic 
establishments, but is now being superseded by the vapour, 
Turkish and Russian baths, either of which produce much 
better results, exciting the excretory action of the skin, 
and thus affording general relief to tVie syattTO,. 



Spirit-Lamp Balk. 

It may be administered in a private house, as follows' 
Take a small teacup or gallipot, about two and a hi 
inches in diameter, filled with spirit of wine^-or a spiriC: 
lamp (which is manufactured and sold for the purpose), or 
if these be wanting, a Bunsen's lamp or six of " Child's 
Night Lights " will answer the purpose, Select four large 
and heavy blankets, open them out, let the patient 
seated on a cane-bottomed chair, on a folded towel, plai 
one blanket round the front, another round the back, and 
the other two round the sides. This should be done so as 
to effectually envelope the patient in a complete tent-like 
covering, and to exclude the external air. Then light the 
lamp or spirits of wine. The heat of the lamp, with 
thick covering blanket, will soon cause the perspiration to| 
exude freely. When desirable to continue the perspira- 
tion, the patient should turn into bed immediately with thf 
warm blankets round him ; but it is generally best 
finish the bath with a brisk rub down, and sponge with 
water at 70°. 



WET SHEET PACK. 

"The point wherein packing claims superiority over aiTusion c( 
this, that tlie soothing efiect on the immense sentient surface or nen 
of the skin by the soaking of its tissues End the prolonged contact of the w 
linen, the heat of the body converting the water into vapour, and C( 
the sheet, m fact, a grea.t poultice."— /aijwj fVilson, M.D. 

"It seems a positive croelty to be taken out of this magic girdle, 
pain is lulled, and fever cooled, and walchfuioess lapped in slumber." — 
Edward Bidiiier Lytton. 

Many people who are ignorant of the principles ■ 
Hydropathy, on hearing of the wet sheet pack for the fi 
time, confound it with a damp bed. For the sake of populaJ 
information we will explain the difference — 

When sheets, blankets, and beds are damp, and perhap; 
walls, and the air of the room in a humid state, there is q 
jreater amount of moisture than the natural heat of t 
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body can possibly warm and overcome — hence, heat is 
abstracted from the body, and the blood recedes from the 
surface of the skin, is thrown on the internal organs, and a 
severe chill and rheumatism, or other illness, is the result. 

In ihs w^tsheGt 'ps.ck, the sheet only is moist. It is brought 
in direct and immediate contact with the "warm skin, and by 
tight packing with large and thoroughly diy blankets, to 
the exclusion of all air, and the weight of the bed in addition, 
the patient becomes thoroughly warm in two or three 
minutes, and afterwards is muck warmer in the wet sheet, 
than he would be without it ; for the action of the skin is 
increased, and all the internal organs are relieved. A very 
remarkable feature in the wet sheet process is the deep 
and refreshing sleep it induces ; so soothing, as can only 
be appreciated by those who have tried it, and there are 
thousands of patients who are continually suffering an 
agony of restlessness, who would, if packed in the wet 
sheet, fall asleep immediately. 

Directions. — Take off the bedding, leaving nothing 
on the bedstead but the mattress. Select two blankets of 
large size (for small blankets never admit of proper packing) 
and spread them on the mattress. Take an old linen sheet, 
if available, but if not, select any other sheet that is soft 
and thin ; steep it well in cold water, as that has the best 
effect ; then wring the water well out of it — except in 
cases where the patient is very hot and feverish, when 
more moisture is desirable, and a moderate wringing will 
suffice. Spread the sheet carefully on the blankets, per- 
fectly smooth, taking care to avoid all folds or unevenness 
of any kind. The patient must then lie on his back on the 
sheet, and raise his arms ; the portion of the sheet on the 
off side is then folded over the body. The arms are then 
brought down to the sides, and the other portion of the 
sheet is brought over them, and the bodVi^^^ ^'^'^ ii'sw^ 
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tight. This done, fold and tuck in the blankets well ovei^ 

taking particular care to pack t/ie wkok tightly, so as tB\ 
exclude the air. Then place a bed (or thick coverlets) over 
the patient ; press it tight down and tuck it in well all 
over, particularly down the sides and at the feet ; the warmth 
and the weight of the bed causes the chill to pass off J 
quickly, a glow commences, and usually a deep and re- J 
freshing slumber ensues. The proper time to remain in,! 
the pack in ordinary cases is about forty-five minutes, and J 
in cases of fever about twenty minutes. In the latter, a I 
cold wet cloth should be laid across the forehead, and itJ 
should be renewed by immersion in water, as it becometj 
warm. 

Immediately after coming out of the wet sheet, theT 
patient should take a cool or cold shallow bath, or the 
dripping sheet should be used, according to the reactive 
power or vital heat of the patient, who should then be well 
dried with a rough sheet thrown over him, and briskly 
rubbed. It is then necessary to dress as quickly as possible, , 
to drink half a tumbler of water, and take a brisk walk! 
for thirty minutes. fl 

In cases of fever, smallpox, or measles, the patient i^j 
coming out of the wet sheet ought to be well spongefl 
with temperate water (750 to 80" Fahr.) and then pdfl 
into bed again. In very severe cases the bed wash must bS 
resorted to. ■ 

It should be borne in mind, that very few persons cani 
pack in the wet sheet well without having first seen it done, J 
and acquiring a little skill and proficiency by practice ; bu^ 
care and painstaking will go far to ensure success. ■ 

" This magic girdle, in which pain is lulled, and feven 
cooled, and watchfulness lapped in slumber," is not a fancys 
but a true description of the effect of the wet sheet packfl 
The Turkish and Russian are powerful baths, but they ca J 
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never replace the use of the wet sheet pack. Where it is 
attempted the patient is the loser thereby. When a patient 
is hot and parched with fever it gives instant relief, and 
frequently induces sleep. When the fever rages high it is 
a positive cruelty not to apply the wet sheet. For bringing 
into use this bath and the wet compress, if for nothing else, 
Preissnitz's name ought to be handed down to posterity 
as a benefactor. A Hydropathic establishment where the 
wet sheet pack is unknown is not worthy of the name it 
assumes. A friend of the author's has recently visited 
two — so-called ^ where this was the case, and where there 
was not a batli attendant able to administer it 



THE HALF-SHEET OR TOWEL PACK. 
In cases of extreme weakness or of persons advanced in 
life, when the vital and reactive power is too low for the 
full wet sheet, the towel or half-sheet pack may be employed 
with advantage, as it is more quickly warmed, When towels 
are used, one must be in front, the other to the back ; the 
half-sheet should extend from the arm-pits to the knees ; 
in either case the blankets must be arranged, and the whole 
body enfolded in them, as in a full pack, and the patient 
covered with a bed or coverlet. If the disease or complaint 
be confined to the chest, liver, or bowels, hot fomentations 
may be applied to the part affected for fifteen or twenty 
minutes before the half pack. The after treatment should 
be the same as with the full pack, except in severe cases of 
fever, when it would not be safe for the patient to take 
exercise ; a bed wash, with water at a temperature of 75" 
or 80", should follow, after which it is important that all 
the damp things should be cleared away and replaced by 
dry ones. When the patient has returned to bed, some 
extra blankets may be put upon him for about twenty 
minutes to assist reaction. 
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THE VAPOUR BATH AND WET SHEET PACK. 

This and other compound baths, such as hot fomentatitrf 
and half-sheet or full pack, or hot fomentation and shalloifl 
bath, or dripping sheet, merit special attention. With thes 
baths an acute attack of bronchitis or pleurisy may usualljd 
be subdued within twenty-four hours, and with their cot 
tinued application, chronic and malignant disease may b 
cured when other remedies have failed. The vapour and! 
pack is of especial service in protracted and neglected colds;! 
A vapour bath, as previously described, should be takeiW 
for fifteen minutes, and in close proximity to the 1 
should be the usual appliances for a wet sheet pack, so thati 
the patient on emerging from the vapour can be instantly^ 
enveloped in the pack, in which he should remain about ^ 
thirty minutes. On being released, a cold dripping sheet, 
or a cold shallow bath, should follow, when the patient must 
be enveloped in a dry rough sheet, and vigorously rubbed. 
The vapour bath softens the skin, and prepares it for the J 
abstractive power of the wet sheet, which speedily abatestj 
inflammatory action, excites the reactive power, and enables* 
the constitution to expel disease. Delicate persons andl 
invalids whose vital power is low .should be thoroughlyj 
warmed by the vapour bath, and thus fortified against thn 
1 momentary chill of the wet sheet The vapour and weU 
I sheet is also efficacious in cases of rheumatism, fever, acuta 
I inflammation, &c. I 

I HOT FOMENTATION I 

Is a very valuable application in conjunction with other! 
treatment. By this process, which can be used in any^ 
house, many severe attacks of disease might be anticipated^ 
and counteracted, and much suffering avoided. I 

I The hot fomentation is managed by applying three fold» 
L <?/■ /Jannel, twelve inches square, immeYsed to Hot watesfl 
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wrung, and then placed upon the part affected. The water 
ought to be boiling hot, and its heat maintained by frequent 
additions, on account of its rapid cooling. The flannel, 
being too hot for the hand, must be put in a strong coarse 
towel, and tightly twisted until thoroughly wrung, and 
applied as hot as the patient can bear, or, instead of 
the rather difficult manipulation in boiling water, the 
pad may be wrung out of hot water and placed in an 
ordinary potato steamer over boiling water for a few 
minutes. 

If two pads are used, by this method one will always be 
hot for application ; and there is less liability to wet the 
bedding or clothes of the patient. As the pad is very hot, 
a dry flannel must always be interposed between it and 
the skin, otherwise the heat would be too great for tender 
parts of the body. This, though simple, is a most useful 
application ; but if a counter-irritant is required to bring 
blood to the surface, and relieve internal congestion, the 
hot flannel ought to be very frequently renewed. 



^H THE TEPID, WARM, AND HOT BATHS. 

^" Tepid and warm baths are very soothing, and, to some 
extent, lower the pulse ; while the hot bath is a stimulant, 
having a contrary effect, and will cause excessive perspira- 
tion, if continued too long. The cold application which 
ought to follow is not so grateful after the hot water as it 
is after the vapour or Turkish bath, and the preferable mode 
is to reduce the temperature by gradually introduci?ig cold 
water into the warm water. The neglect of this by persons 
in the habit of using this bath for a wash often subjects 
them to colds, which might be avoided by this simple pre- 
caution ; colds also are often contracted by rcTua.\wft^*«K:i 
long in the bath — twelve or fifteen tmnviea \je«v^ oss^s. 



Shallow Bath. 

sufficient. In hot weather, the tepid bath from 90° to 94' 
is very refreshing, especially at night, after perspiring mucit 
during the day, and will commonly insure sound sleep 
while a hot bath might have precisely the opposite effect. 

Dr. Forbes' specification of temperature, which we use 
in this volume, is as follows ; — 



Cold Bath, from , 
Coo! „ 
Temperate 
Tepid „ 
Warm „ 
Hot „ 



36 deg. to 60 deg. Fahr. 

75 

8S 



THE SHALLOW BATH 
Is so called on account of the small quantity of watef 
employed. It is perhaps more generally used than anj^ 
other tonic bath in the Hydropathic treatment, as its effects 
can be modified to suit the case in hand. In instances, 
where the reactive power is weak, a smaller quantity of 
water is required and increased friction. A patient, with 
sufficient strength, ought himself to use vigorous frictioa 
both in this bath and on getting out of it. This is i 
simple bath, but it requires a little careful tuition to app^ 
it properly, so as to derive all the benefit it is capable 
imparting. 

Directions. — This bath may be taken either in a slipper 
bath or an ordinary lounge bath, the water to be eight inches, 
deep, and two rough towels provided. It is best to undress 
quickly, and thus avoid any chill ; before getting into the 
bath, seize a towel, dip it in the water, bathe the head well, 
and rub the chest and arms briskly. Then step into the bath, .■ 
facing the water, and immerse the whole body, turn round 
and sit down, rub the legs and body vigorously, occasionallja 
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raising the towel fullof water,and applying it to the head ; the 
moment the bather sits down, the attendant should perform 
a similar operation on the back. This brisk rubbing on 
the front, sides, and back, should be kept up during the 
time of remaining in the water — which may be from two 
to ten minutes, according to the nature of the case. On 
quitting the bath, a large-sized rough sheet should be ready 
to dry with. After taking the bath in this manner, the 
skin is quite red, being charged with blood, and a feeling 
of renovated strength is directly experienced. Whenever 
the bath is taken without an attendant, the patient ought 
first to recline on the stomach, and afterwards to sit up, and 
use friction as described. Whenever possible, a brisk walk 
of twenty minutes or half an hour should immediately 
follow all cold baths, and if this cannot be done, an equal 
amount of other exercise should be substituted. After an 
ordinary morning bath, where the temperature is raised to 
75° or upwards, there is not the same need of exercise, as 
that temperature does not materially affect the circulation 
of the blood, nor chill the body to any appreciable extent. 



^r THE DRIPPING SHEET. 

As among tonic baths the douche is one of the most 
powerful, so the dripping sheet is one of the mildest and most 
useful. It is an invaluable bath with which to commence 
treatment in cases of extreme weakness, or when the skin 
has become bloodless, and has lost vitality. Few persons 
are too weak or delicate for the dripping sheet, although 
its power can be largely increased. When intended to be 
given with its full strength, a very thick, heavy sheet is 
used, which will retain a large quantity of water ; and 
when intended to be given mildly, a light sheet is used, 
and may be partially wrung, making it merely a rubbing 
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Hot and Cold Dripping Slteet. 



sheet. Some persons use tepid water, but this practice 
cannot be recommended, as the tonic and stimulating 
properties of cold do not appertain to tepid water. When 
necessary it is therefore preferable to use a hot dripping 
sheet, of say 126° — this, followed by a cold sheet, has a 
stimulating effect upon the liver, and will no doubt be 
much used when its peculiar action becomes more generally 
known. The best mode of giving the dripping sheet is for 
the patient to stand in the lounge bath ; where this is not 
available, a sitz or sponge bath will answer the purpose. 
Always take the precaution to first wet the head and chest 
with cold water. Having immersed the sheet in a pail of 
water, let the patient bend a little forward, and then throw 
the sheet right over from behind. The attendant must 
then rub vigorously over the back, and the patient must do 
the same in front, with the loose parts of the sheet. A 
strong, robust person, whose reactive power is good, may 
have the sheet immersed and thrown over a second time, if 
one application is not sufficient. Afterwards remove the 
dripping sheet, and throw a dry rough sheet over in the 
same manner, and dry well with brisk friction. The 
dripping sheet is of great service in removing fatigue, after 
strong physical exercise, such as cricket -playing, horse- 
riding, long pedestrian rambles, &c. Its effects are electric,. 
tonic, and stimulating. 
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HOT AND COLD DRIPPING SHEET. 
This application is especially suitable when the skin is 
inactive and bloodless, as by these means it may be excited 
when other means are not available. The water ought to- 
be 126°, in which the sheet must be immersed and applied 
in the same manner as a cold one, and should always be 
fo))owed by the cold sheet, as pteviously descTvbed, 



THE SITZ BATH 
Is somewhat similar to an ordinary hip bath, but not so 
large, and though deeper than the hip bath, it does not 
require more than half the quantity of water to immerse a 
greater portion of the body. This bath is largely used in 
Hydropathic establishments, as its effects can be very much 
varied by the length of time it is used, and by changing 
the temperature of the water. When it is intended as a 
tonic, with cold water, it may occupy from five to twelve 
minutes ; as a stimulant, from twelve to twenty minutes ; 
and as a derivative, from twenty to forty minutes. The 
long sitz lowers the pulse very much ; and, therefore, must 
not be used indiscriminately, as during one half-hour the 
pulse may be reduced from 76 to 50. 

In cases of threatened apoplexy, congestion of the brain, 
or severe headache, the graduated sitz will give immediate 
relief. The temperature commencing may be 85°, and 
should be gradually reduced to 70°. In private houses 
this will be best managed by taking out about a pint of 
water every two minutes, and replacing with cold. This 
bath should not be continued more than twenty minutes, 
and may be followed by dripping sheet or sponge bath. If 
the patient is too ill to take exercise, he should at once be 
put into a warm bed to secure reaction. 

The sitz bath being of such a simple nature, and easily 
available, would be most serviceable in cases of piles, weak- 
ness of the genital organs and kidneys, and the small of 
the back. In these cases it should not be applied more 
than ten minutes. For those who have weak bowels, the 
sitz and shallow baths are invaluable. 

In any private house where there is no lounge bath fixed, 
a sitz should be procured. It can be used not only as a 
sitz, but a wash-down or a dripping sheet may be given in 
it. For the purpose of a sponge battv, \t \s W 5.M.'^'t\Q\ \si 




Douche Bath. * 

fthe tin dishes commonly used, and when properly shaped 
Edocs not occupy half as much space ; it is easily carried 
I from one room to another, and is far preferable to the un- 
^ wieldy, cumbersome tank-s sold as hip baths. In cases of 
I colic or gripes a Hot sitz will give immediate relief from 

pain, producing profuse perspiration if the temperature is 

kept up and gradually increased. 



k THE RUNNING SITZ BATH. 

I The only difTercncc between this bath and the preceding 
one is, that the water, whether hot or cold, should be con- 
stantly flowing in and out, and the temperature may be 
thus kept at a fixed point, or graduated as desiredl If cold, 

[its effects are more powerfully tonic than those of the 
wOrdinary sitz bath. 

THE DOUCHE BATH 
■is formed of a single jet of water projected from a pipe, of 
r one or two inches diameter. Cold — it is a strong tonic and 
stimulant, and from its great power is, perhaps, the least 
used of any Hydropathic appliance. It should never be 
allowed to fall on the head or the region of the heart, nor 
upon any one place or limb for any length of time, as it 
would produce congestion. It is very effective in certain 
cases, but should never be used except under competent 
idvice. 

THE SPINAL DOUCHE 
Is a jet of water passing through a flexible tube at a 
convenient height to admit of its being directly projected 
on to the spine, &c. ; and is very useful in treating spinal 
weakness, muscular contraction, weak joints, sprained 
ankles, Stc, &c. 
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THE ASCENDING DOUCHE 
Is a jet of water rising from the floor like an ordinary 
fountain, and is very useful in affections of tlie rectum, such 
as haemorrhoids or piles, fistula, &c., &c. This bath is 
very powerful, and should only be used under competent 
advice. 

THE CAN OR PAIL-DOUCHE 
Was first used by Dr. Edward Johnson, and is very good, 
being a variation from other light tonic applications. 

Directions. — This bath .should consist of four pails of 
water, the first pailful to be dashed on the front, and the 
second on the back, and two more in the same manner. It 
!s administered in this manner in the shampooing room of 
Turkish baths; but when taken in an ordinary lounge bath 
the patient .sits in the bath, the first pail is poured over the 

int, the next the back, &c. 
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THE COOL AND COLD FOOT BATHS 
Are only used in the course of Hydropathic treatment, 
though the effects are beneficial, restoring natural warmth 
to cold feet, and drawing blood from the head. It would, 
however, be highly injudicious to apply them for either 
purpose without taking a course of general treatment. 

Directions. — The ordinary foot bath may be taken 
with water one inch deep, rubbing one foot against and 
over the other to produce reaction. In cases of robust 
constitutions, four inches depth of water may be used. This 
bath is given from five to fifteen minutes, according to 
circumstances, and afterwards the feet should be briskly 
dried with rough towels, being careful to dry between the 
toes. As with all cold baths, brisk exeicist s\vq-v:\& ^■S^'sw . 



5 8 Sponge Bath and Bed Wash. 

THE SPONGE BATH 

Can be taken in any vessel large enough to stand in and 
receive the falling water. For working men, who have not 
the convenience of a sitz or other bath, a tub twelve inches 
deep and twenty-two inches wide will answer both as a 
sponge and as a sitz bath. This form of bath is largely 
employed by the humbler classes, many of whom use a 
coarse towel, or a piece of thick, porous cloth, in place of 
the sponge. If any of our readers are strangers to the 
regular and constant practice of a morning ablution from 
head to foot, and its invigorating effects, they would be 
amply repaid if they immediately commenced this most 
healthful practice. 

Directions. — Immerse the sponge or towel in water, 
then kneel down, holding the head over the bath or vessel, 
and ply the head abundantly with water, then the neck, 
arms, and chest. Then sit down in the water, and rub the 
stomach and abdomen well up to the armpits. Take the 
towel by each end and draw it briskly round the back, and 
alternately over each shoulder. Next stand up in the 
water, and well rub the legs and feet. After stepping out, 
wring the towel welly and give the whole body a smart rub 
downy so as to induce a quick reaction. When staying at 
hotels and other places where a proper sponge bath cannot 
be had, friction with a briskly-applied damp towel will be 
found a very good substitute. 



BED WASH. 

When it is inconvenient to remove a patient from the 

bed, a wash may be given as follows : — first slip a dry sheet 

over the patient to prevent wetting the bed clothes, and a 

dry towel on each side to protect the sheet upon which the 

patient lies ; remove the night-dress brfote commencing 
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operations ; soak a towel in water at a temperature of from 
70° to 80°, and wring it partially out. Wash the face and 
forehead first, then the neck and chest, next the arms, 
afterwards the abdomen, then the legs. The patient may- 
then be turned on one side and the back washed. Each 
part must be dried as soon as washed, and covered to 
prevent a chill. When this wash follows the bottle sweat, 
or the half-sheet or full wet sheet pack, it may be done 
before the blankets that have been used are changed. 



THE SHOWER BATH. 

This bath is so familiar to most of our readers as to 
render a particular description superfluous. It has, however, 
been very unjustly condemned, its opponents alleging that 
in cases where a determination of blood to the head exists, 
it has a strong tendency to aggravate that evil. This 
notion has been set forth by many principals of Hydro- 
pathic establishments, and the bath has been, in sdme 
instances, totally discarded. This is totally fallacious, and is 
entirely founded on the abuse of the bath ; and the same 
objection might be raised to any other form of bath not 
taken in a proper manner. Long experience has convinced 
us that the shower bath is highly beneficial in many cases. 
It is a very convenient, tight, tonic bath, occupying but little 
space, as it will often stand in a small recess in a bedroom, 
which cannot otherwise be used. Another advantage is 
that of dispensing with the services of an attendant. 

Directions. — Before pulling the cord, elevate the head. 
so that the water may first descend on the face and fore- 
head ; release the cord and commence rubbing. Then 
incline the head forward, so that the water may fall almost 
exclusively on the back and shoulders, and as slightly as 
possible on the back of the head. Mtet 'Mv?,, Mi'^'Cwes. 



Rain Bath. 

' brisk rub should follow, then more water on the ches 
and stomach ; dry briskly \vith towels, and the bath iS'l 
completed. If these directions are complied with, 
shower bath need have no terrors, and will be fouiK 
both useful and agreeable. 



RAIN BATH. 

This bath, though of recent invention, is now, on accouitl 
of its extraordinary power, very generally used in Hydro-J 
pathic treatment. In general appearance, it resembles a fixed"! 
shower bath, which latter can be conveniently combined 
with it. It may be made either square or round (the latter 
form is, in many respects, preferable), with an opening to 
admit the bather. The inside of the bath, to the height of 
five feet, is surrounded by successive tiers of pipes, aboB 
two inches apart. Each of these pipes is pierced will 
innumerable small holes, from each of which a very BtM 
jet of water is projected horizontally on the body of tho 
bather. A peculiar apparatus of pipes and taps is attachec 
to this bath, so that hot water gradually diminishing to i 
tepid temperature, and that in turn diminishing to intense!] 
cold, can be applied at pleasure, whilst the quantity i 
water can be regulated with the greatest nicety, and at ti 
same time the shower bath above can be simultaneous!] 
brought into operation, and its water also subject to th 
same gradations of heat and cold. 

In its action, the rain bath is highly electric, and 1 
invaluable in neuralgia, nervous affections, debility, sciatita 
paralysis, spinal weakness, hysteria, &c. 

This bath is the ordinary cold application after til 
Turkish bath, but as it is so nearly allied to the show« 
bath in its character, it has been deemed advisable to claa 
Jt here. 



Swimming Bath — Enema. 6i 

THE PLUNGE OR SWIMMING BATH, 
For those in the enjoyment of robust health, is very bracing. 
It is an advantage to exercise the limbs whilst in the water, 
and swimming is most invigorating. The number of cases 
in which health has been injured by the use of this bath is 
very surprising — chiefly from remaining in the water too 
long ; ten to fifteen minutes is quite sufficient, even in 
summer, and a longer period is sure to be attended with 
injury, even to the most robust, for although this bath, when 
prudently used, is tonic, by rernaininfj in it too long its 
action becomes strongly sedative, and by abstracting heat 
from the body, it disturbs the regular action of the heart, 
lungs, and stomach. 

THE ENEMA. 

As the enema is a very important and in some cases 
an invaluable application, some notice of it here may be 
desirable. 

Various kinds of enema apparatus, with or without the 
cistern attached, are sold by chemists and surgical instru- 
ment makers. 

Many chemists prepare medicated injection fluids, which 
are frequently injurious, and at all times exceedingly 
questionable in their tendency. Pure water will always be 
found efficacious and depurative ! 

When the bowels arc dry and constipated, the enema 
may be used with advantage. Preissnitz found it most 
valuable in cases of cholera. In commencing its use, the 
water should be tepid, a pint of water should be injected 
at each operation, which will usually answer the purpose, 
but a greater quantity is sometimes necessary. This being 
an artificial method of relieving the bowels, should not be 
used unless there is special necessity, but will, in any case, 
be belter than a resort to aperients. 
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THE SULPHUR BATHS (VAPOUR AND WATER) 
Are exceedingly powerful in their action, and are chieflj 

prescribed for cutaneous diseases, such as prurigo, scurv 

In these diseases their power is very great. OIiJ 
standing cases of scurvy cannot be so effectually remove^ 
by any other means. Frequently four or five baths haw 
rot only cleared away the old coating of scurf, but com- 
pletely dispelled the diseased matter in the blood, by whid 
the offensive eruption was generated. 

Being strong alteratives, the greatest care and judgmen 
are requisite in the administration of these baths. 



THE ALKALINE BATHS 

Are of great service in some particular cases of skin diseaf 
in which other baths do not seem to have the desired effect 
The alkalies, of course, have to be specially prepared fo 
each particular case. These, of course, should only be use{ 
under medical prescription. 

THE ACID BATHS. 

These baths are composed of dilutions of various acid^ 

Their action on the skin is mostly astringent and alterativt 

We have heard much of what is termed the Acid Cure, bo 

now it seems to be dying a natural death. 

THE BRAN BATH. 

This bath is extensively used in France and German)^ 

and is very soothing and efficacious in various affection! 

I and in some kinds of skin diseases. 

Directions. — Take three pounds of bran, tie it up in j 
t coarse canvas or linen bag, put it into a bucket of bottti^ 
water, press it well with a stick Soi thiee at ^oMt m.mute 
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then put the whole into a lounge bath (the bag with the 
bran in it) heated to a temperature of 98°, and it is ready 
for use. 



THE WET BANDAGE OR COMrRESS. 

It is to be regretted that the exceeding efficacy of this 
most simple application is not better known and appreciated. 
There are few ailments or casualties in which it cannot 
be applied with advantage, and it will often afford instan- ' 
taneous relief Its timely application will often save a 
world of trouble, suffering, and expense. It is the best 
possible ^o«A;Ve — a local application of the wet sheet pack. 
It assists digestion, quickens the action of the liver, and 
relieves the bowels, A broad compress on the stomach will 
produce all these effects, but when specially intended to 
act on the bowels, it should be placed directly on the 
abdomen. Two or three applications, on successive nights, 
will generally suffice to create a healthy action, without 
any risk of a return of constipation^the invariable and 
natural consequence of the administration of purgatives. 
If mothers were but aware of the soothing power of a piece 
of wet rag, they might avoid many sleepless nights both 
for themselves and their offspring, for the skin of infants 
and children being tender, they are keenly susceptible of 
the influence of water treatment. Innumerable instances 
have come under observation where infants, when racked 
with violent pain, after the application of the compress, 
have gone to sleep in a few minutes. 

From the introduction of the water cure, by Preissnitz, 
wet compresses have been classified as lieating and cooling 
bandages, but these designations do not adequately express 
the qualities of the compress of the present day. It ought 
now to be classified in three varieties, as the heating, the 
soothing, and the cooling, and these may 'be. "ivo-s itiKwci. 
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THE SOOTHING BANDAGE OR COMPRESS, 

Most generally known and the easiest to manage by the 
uninitiated, is a piece of cloth (for an adult) at least seven 
feet long and ten or twelve inches broad, with strings 
attached at one end, long enough to go round the body, 
to keep it in its proper position. Wet as much of it 
as will reach across the front of the body, from hip to 
hip, or if it be intended to apply to the back at the same 
time, then wet as much as will go entirely round the 
body. Wring the water well out, and wrap it round 
the body, keeping it as straight and even as possible, just 
tight enough to feel comfortable without being oppressive. 

THE HEATING BANDAGE OR COMPRESS 

Is constituted by placing immediately over the wet portion,, 
or first layer of the bandage, a piece.of Mackintosh fabric,, 
oiled skin, or sheet gutta percha (which may be stitched 
on the bandage) about ift. gin. long, the full width. The 
dry portion then wraps over as before. 

THE COOLING BANDAGE OR COMPRESS, 

Chiefly used for scalds, burns, &c., is simply a wet cloth the 
size required, repeatedly moistened without being taken 
offy and without any dry covering whatever. If this be 
immediately applied to a burn or scald, no blistering will 
follow, and therefore no wound will be left. 

DRINKING WATER. 

Dr. Balbirnie says : " Drink is as important to the 

economy as food, and the craving for it is a more imperious 

impulse. It is necessary both to repair the waste of the 

ffuids, to liquefy the nutritive matteis, atvd Vo dilute the 
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chymous pulp in the stomach. It is questionable if much 
of it passes into the duodenum or bowels, unless when a 
great overdose is taken ; otherwise, its usual route into the 
circulation is by direct absorption from the coats of the 
stomach. Errors of drink have been, amongst civilised 
society, the most prolific source of its physical as well as 
its moral evils, produced diseases that slaughter more 
than ever fell victims to sword, famine, and pestilence 
combined." 

Water is the most powerful natural solvent, and all 
changes in oi^anic life are principally effected by its 
medium. Morbid matters are dislodged and carried out 
of the system, and inflammation reduced and expelled 
by its aid, and its importance as a beverage cannot be 
overrated. The drinking of water during Hydropathic 
treatment greatly assists the external applications. 

About seventy-five per cent or three-fourths of the 
human body is composed of water, and if we examine the 
physiology of the vegetable kingdom, w£ find that there 
also it is a primary constituent. Suppose the supply of this 
vital clement were but temporarily suspended, how soon 
would all animal and vegetable life become extinct ! How 
utterly feeble and inadequate then must be our utmost 
endeavours to appreciate the value and power of this pure 
and genial element? 

Yet there are very many who will not condescend to 
drink this — the first, the most natural, refreshing, and 
wholesome liquid, because of its gratuitous abundance. It 
is, after the boon of life, the highest of all the physical 
blessings which Providence has bestowed upon the human 
race, and yet there are millions who shuffle down to the 
grave and never imbibe it in its pure and unmixed state, 
but will only receive it in the suspicious form of adulterated 
wines, spirits, ale, and porter, wHicVv, ^\vom^ 'Cae'^ ■kv*^ 
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stimulate and excite for a time, do so by making a large 
discount from the term of natural life, besides crowding an 
age .of disease, decrepitude, and pain into the little portion 
left of embittered existence. 

Water drinking was an important agency of cure with 
Preissnitz, but he always had his patients under his own 
eye. He stopped all luxuries in diet and artificial habits, 
and enforced upon all who were capable a great deal of 
outdoor exercise. In the home practice of Hydropathy a 
great amount of water drinking is neither necessary nor 
desirable in ordinary cases. Half a tumbler taken early in 
the morning will often clear the stomach and gently relieve 
the bowels. A tumbler may be taken to dinner, if required. 

With delicate persons it is necessary to be guarded in 
drinking cold water, as the sudden chill to the stomach 
lowers the temperature and diminishes the vital heat and 
tone of the system. Dr. Gully recommends that, in some 
cases, water should not be drank of less temperature than 
550. When thirsty a copious draught of water is usually 
unobjectionable, if the body is not overheated by exercise. 
When persons are in health, to drink no more fluid of any 
kind than absolutely necessary and agreeable is the most 
sensible and judicious course. When under Hydropathic 
treatment, a tumbler or half tumbler may be taken after 
each bath, and immediately before the walk or exercise ; 
all chilling effects are thus avoided, and the advantages of 
the purifying effects of the water are secured. 

MEDICAL PROPERTIES OF THE VARIOUS BATHS. 

The effects of many of the baths are very similar, only 

varying in degree. For instance, the Turkish, vapour, and 

Russian baths, and the hot wet bottle sweat are all more 

or less sudorific, diaphoretic, antiseptic, depurative, discu- 

tient, and stimulant. 
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The Turkish bath arouses the vital power, and thus 
enables the system to throw off disease at the outset. 

The wet sheet pack, the half sheet pack, the vapour 
and pack, and fomentation and pack are antiphlogistic, 
febrifuge, and anodyne. The hot fomentation continued 
for some time is a powerful counter-irritant. 

The tepid and graduated sitz baths lower the pulse, and 
are therefore sedative and derivative, and may be made 
decidedly depressant. The cold sitz is tonic, stimulant, 
and counter-irritant. 

The shallow bath, the dripping sheet, sponge bath, shower 
bath, pail and douche baths are all " dispersive stimulants," 
and tonic. 

Hydropathy is not a system of " specifics^ The whole of 
the tissues of the body in healthy life are renewed in the 
course of seven years. If this process of waste and rebuilding 
is interfered with disease ensues. Hydropathy skilfully 
applied quickens this double process, and at the same time 
strengthensall the vital functions. Baron Liebig, being asked 
his opinion, replied : " The water cure enables nature to do in 
one year what she usually requires seven to accomplish." 

By thus assisting nature, Hydropathy is of especial value 
to persons who from increasing age or delicacy of constitu- 
tion are sluggish in their functions. We constantly meet 
with persons who, though never ill, ^jq never well. In these 
cases light tonic treatment (such as could easily be taken 
at home without interfering with business pursuits) would 
always be of the greatest possible advantage. If the cold 
bath in the morning cannot be borne, the temperature may 
be raised 10 or 15 degrees, and this is often advisable for 
persons who, from advancing years, or other reason, find 
they are not able to produce vigorous reaction. Many 
persons neglect their daily bath in the winter, and health 
perceptibly suffers, when if they Viad met^-y tiv^RA "&«. 
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temperature, as indicated, they might have gained all t 
advantage without any risk. 

With advancing- age the skin should never be neglected 
An occasional sweating bath — Turkish, Russian, or vapoutvfl 
as may be most agreeable and convenient, and the i 
of the morning bath very much aids nature's excretory 
processes, reducing the tendency to disease, prolonginj 
life, and making it a pleasure instead of a burden. 



It may be desirable to illustrate this term in its Hydl 
pathic and pliysiological sense. 

The first momentary effect of cold, applied to the skinj 
is to drive the blood inwards. It immediately rebounds to 
the surface, and the skin becomes warm or hot in proportion 
to the vital power, and also to the degree and duration of 
the cold. This has been technically termed REACTION. 
Hydropathic treatment must be nicely regulated to the 
vital or reactive power of the patient. Thus, if a patient 
be extremely weak and delicate, a well-wrung light dripping 
sheet is the mildest form of cold application, and quite as 
much as would be safe to apply ; whereas a robust person 
could take the most powerful douche with advantage. 
Most persons will remember the sensation produced by 
handling snow — the hands are at first benumbed, and 
afterwards become very hot, from reaction. ■ In Canada, 
Russia, &c., where cold is intense in winter, frost-bites of 
the nose and ears are very frequent, and persons are often 
unconscious of the attack, though visible to the eyes of others.] 
In Canada.if even a stranger meeting you observes your nose] 
or ears frost-bitten, he immediately takes a handful of snow,' 
rubs the part well, excites reaction, and thus saves you fromij 
d/sIiguremEiit and great subsequent smKctyu^. J 
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With Preissnitz, and also with Doctors Wilson, Johnson, 
and Gully, the crisis was an important event, and all these 
practitioners treated very severe cases, many of which had 
been given up as hopeless and required a long course 
of treatment These patients did have the crisis in some 
form or other, more or less severe, and it was looked for 
and hoped for by both doctor and patient. When it 
appeared it was a great event, very different to the mere 
inflammation of the skin produced by mustard or Chili 
paste, regarded as " crisis " by some so-called Hydropaths, 

Speaking of true crisis. Dr. Edward Johnson says : "That 
the system, by virtue of its own inherent energies, does 
sometimes purge itself of morbid matters by a crisis, that 
is, by establishing some temporary outlet through which 
such morbid matter may and does escape, is perfectly 
certain." 

" The crisis " (Dr. Gully observes), " being thfe result of 
the extrinsic efforts of the vital organs, is to be viewed as 
the signal of their relief — NOT as the instrument of their 
relief." 

A real crisis, as before named, is an important matter, 
often involving disturbance of the fiinctions, and attended 
by boils and carbuncles, through which great quantities of 
matter are discharged. The term " crisis " has rather come 
to be ridiculed from its absurd use in connection with the 
small blisters and eruptions produced by some unscrupulous 
proprietors of establishments in order to detain patients 
under their treatment, and which have no more claim to be 
designated a crisis than has an ordinary surgical blister or 
seton. 



CONDITIONS OF HEALTH, AND CAUSES 
OF DISEASE. 



DIET. 

"Thne is no kind of alimcnUry substance of which it can be said abso- 
lutely that it is always proper for the susleoance of man. To be serviiMUe, 
the food must be adapted to the age, constitution, stale of health, and mode 
of life of the individual, and to the clitnate and season of the yeai. The same 
diet, which, admimsieied to an adult, is healthful and nutritious, may pcoye 
irritating and injurious to a child ; in like manner, the stimulating aninul 
diet, which in winter is highly grateful to the system of a hard-working; 
unexcitable labourer, may prove tltterly deatniclive of health when indulged 
in during summer by an inactive and excitable female. It becomes, therefore, 
an object of deep interest to delemiine the principal causes aud states of the 
system which render modifications of diet necessary." — Andrcai Contbt, M.Di, 
on " IH^tstien and Ditletia." 



XSrE eat and drink to live: those who live to eat an( 

drink injure their health, and must sooner or latecj 
pay the penalty. Plain wholesome food is necessary 
maintain health: a healthy stomach craves not for dainties 
nor for food at irregular hours. Imperfect digestion soon 
produces bad health. For adults a varied and moderately 
nutritious diet is best: It is an equal error to take toO' 
concentrated as too coarse food. For invalids especially 
food should be light and of easy digestion. 

Dr. Balbirnie says: "The food that is most conduci' 
to health must be partaken of with moderation and a1 
regular intervals, leaving after it an agreeable repletioi 
without sense of fulness, load, oppression, or fatigue, ai 
the bodily and mental energies ec^uaWy tettwAcd. 
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" The cardinal rule for weak or dyspeptic subjects to 
avoid overloading the stomach is to eat slowly, to masticate 
thoroughly, and to attend carefully to the first feeling of 
satiety — the first feeling of repletion. The relish given by 
the appetite then ceases, and every mouthful after this 
accumulates materials more than the stomach can master, 
and which will oppress and annoy for hours, incapacitate 
for the due digestion of the next meal, and probably 
disorder the system of the susceptible for days. 

" Most persons eat more than is requisite or good for 
health. The stomach and humours of the body are equally 
surcharged — the supply far exceeds the waste ; elements ' 
accumulate in the system which should be eliminated ; 
unhealthy plethora ensues. The faculties of the mind are 
blunted, and the seeds of innumerable diseases are sown." 

The food of growing children should always contain a 
portion of phosphate of lime, which forms the principal part 
of the earthy matter of bone. For want of this substance 
many children have small or weak bones. Of ordinary 
foods, whole-wheat flour and oatmeal contain phosphate of 
lime in greatest abundance. The natural — and therefore 
best — food for infants is the mother's milk ; failing this, the 
substance nearest approaching it in chemical qualities. 

Many theories have been formed as to the nutritive 
value of various kinds of food and the period required for 
their digestion, but an opportunity was once afforded of 
observing exactly a number of the phenomena of digestion. 

A young Canadian voyageur, Alexis St, Martin, eighteen 
years of age, was accidentally wounded on the 6th of June, 
1S22, by the discharge of a musket loaded with duck-shot. 
It carried away the interior half of the sixth rib, and 
fractured the fifth, lacerating the lower portion of the left 
lobe of the lungs and the diaphragm, and perforated the 
stomach. Under the unremitting care oi 'D'c,^ea.\m\c.\*."\x\ 
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Time for Digesting Food, 



the course of twelve months St Martin was restored to 
health, but an opening into the stomach, of two and a half 
inches in circumference, remained. A small curtain formed, 
inside this opening, which pushed back easily, and allowed 
the action of the stomach to be observed. Dr. Beaumont 
was thus enabled to perform some valuable experiments, 
and to ascertain with certainty the time various kinds of 
food took to digest. The following table is the condensed 
result of his observations : — 



Pork : fat and lean... 






• • • 


Roasted 


H. M. 

5 15 


„ recently salted 






• • • 


Boiled 


4 30 


»> »» >> 






• • • 


Fried 


4 15 


Beef: fresh lean ... 






t • • 


Roasted 


3 


f y ciry ... ... 






• •• 


>> 


3 30 


y , Sicaic • . . ... 






*•• 


Broiled 


3 


,, with salt only 






• •• 


» 


2 45 


„ with mustard^ b'c,,,. 




• •• 


>> 


3 30 


Mutton : fresh 


• •• 




• • • 


Roasted 


3 15 


>» >> ••• 


• • • 




• • t 


Broiled 


3 


>» >> ••• 


• 

• •• 




• •• 


Boiled 


3 


Fowls : domestic ... 


• •• 




• • • 


ft 


4 


>» >> ••• 


• • • 




• • t 


Roasted 


4 


Ducks : „ 


• •• 




• •• 


)) 


4 


,, wild 


• •• 




• •• 


)) 


4 30 


Turkey : domestic ... 


• •• 




• • • 


>» 


2 30 


Goose ... ... 


• • t 




• •• 


tt 


2 30 


Veal : fresh 


• •• 




• •• 


Fried 


4 30 


Chickens : full grown 


• •• 




• •• 


Fricass^ 


2 45 


Trout (Salmon) : fresh 


• ••• 




• •• 


Boiled 


I 30 


»> >» >» 


• • • 




• •• 


Fried 


I 30 


Salmon : salted 


t • • 




• • • 


BoUed 


4 


Oyster: fresh 


t • • 




• • • 


Raw 


2 55 


Soups (Beef), vegetable, 


and bread 


• • • 


Boiled 


4 


„ (marrow bones) 


t • t 




• • • 


tt 


4 15 


„ (Mutton) ... 


• • • 




t • • 


t» 


3 30 


Chicken Soup 


t • f 




t • • 


tt 


3 


Hash meat and vegetable 


e ... 




t • • 


Warmed 


2 30 


Sausage : fresh 


• •• 




• • t 


Broiled 


3 20 


XVlCc ••• ••• •«• 


• •• 




• • t 


Boiled . 


I 


Sago... 


• • • 




• • • 


tt 


I 45 


Tapioca 


• • • 




• • • 


St 


2 


Barley 


• • • 




• •• 


tt 


2 


JiCLlliv ... ... .*• 


• •• 




• •• 


tt 


2 


,, ... ... ••« 


• •• 


% ••• 


• •t 


Raw 


2 15 


Apples : sour and hard 


• • • 




t • • 


tt 


2 50 


,, mellow 


* • • 




• •• 


tt 


2 


tt sweet 


• •• 




• « » 


1) 


. I 3P 



Sleep. 



Bt^T ::; ::: ::: ::: ::: 


HoUed 


230 
3 45 


Carrol 




3 15 


Turnip „ 




3 30 


Potatoes 




3 30 




Roasted 


3 30 




Baked 


2 30 


Cabbage (bead) 


Raw 




,, with via^ar 


Boiled 


^ 30 


„ withvin^r 


Raw 


2 30 


Bread (wheaten) 


Frteh baked 


3 30 


Eggs (fresh) 


Hard boiled 


3 30 




Soft boiled 


3 



Dr. Beaumont, also, in the course of his observations, 
found that alcoholic liquors, even in small quantity, always 
irritated the stomach, and if used for several successive 
days, produced positive disorder. It will be noticed, too, 
that condiments always hindered digestion. 



Dr. Balbirnie, in his " Hydropathic Aphorisms,'' says : 
" Sleep is the most powerful restorative of the system. It 
renews the daily ebb of life, and arrests its rapid flow, 
recruiting the exhaustion produced by its drains and toils 
and tear and wear. There is no invariable rule for all 
persons with respect to the amount of time to be spent in 
sleep. It is regulated by the age, constitution, and habits 
of the individual. During the entire period of the growths 
of the body more sleep, as more food, is required to repair 
the waste of the structures and to restore their sensibility 
and irritability exhausted by the incessant activity of the 
waking period. Hence, those who use much exertion sleep 
soundest. In the prime of life waste is not so great and a 
less supply is necessary. In old age, when the waste of the 
vital powers is least of all, there is the smallest necessity 
for sleep. But the very extremes of life unite in sleeping 
away most of the time. Too little sVee^ te\a.'tw'^-v ""i '^^-'^ 
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activity of the body unduly exhausts the irritability of 
the system, inducing morbid susceptibility of the brain, 
leanness, nervousness, 'premature decrepitude, disease, and 
death. An inordinate time given to sleep, or spent in sloth, 
equally impairs the energies of mind and body, inducing 
dulness, sluggishness, unwieldiness, and corpulence. Eight 
hours for youths and six hours for adults is about an 
average time. 

" For sleep to be speedy and perfect, all cares, emotions, 
and thoughts should be laid aside with one's clothes, and 
every external excitement of the nerves, as by sounds, 
light, etc., withdrawn as far as possible. Nightcaps had 
far better be dispensed with, and people should accustom 
themselves to sleep with part of a window open. 

" Early rising and the habits it inculcates are highjy 
conducive to health and longevity. Necessitating early 
retirement to rest, it induces regularity of hours and habits, 
withdraws from many temptations to baneful conviviality 
and excesses, and facilitates the advantageous employment 
of the early morning. It is improper to retire to rest for 
the night on a full meal — two or three hours after supper is 
the best time ; the body rises lighter and refreshed the next 
morning. 

"A horse-hair mattress is every way preferable to a feather 
bed. Overload or deficiency of bed-clothes is equally to be 
avoided. During the day they should be taken off and left 
to air on th^ backs of chairs, etc., with the windows of the 
room thrown up, as is the usage in Italy." 

LIGHT. 

" Light is an agent indispensable to health. Vegetables, 
as well as human beings, deprived of its influence are 
blanched. The former, also, are changed in their taste 
and other properties. The flesh of tS\e latter is rendered 
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soft, flabby, pasty, and sallow. The tissues are infiltrated 
with pale liquids ; the blood abounds unduly in serum ; 
the fibrine and colouring matter are in defect. This is 
observed in persons who work underground, in prisoners 
immured in dungeons, in the inhabitants of narrow, dark 
streets and lanes, in the cretins of deep-shaded Alpine 
valleys, and in the natives of the Polar regions, who are 
half the year without the light of the sun. Those, on the 
other hand, who are constantly exposed to the rays of the 
sun, or who go entirely naked, as the New Zealanders, the 
Mexicans, the Peruvians, the North American Indians, 
have thick, rough, freckled, deep-red, tawny skins, florid 
blood, muscular bodies, perfect forms. These facts ought 
not to be lost sight of." 



Dr. Ang:us Smith says: "When we are children, air is 
to us nothing. A vessel of air is a vessel with nothing in 
it. Early nations thought in the same way. Instead of 
thinking it nothing, we are now inclined to go nearer to 
the other extreme. We have learnt that its condition as 
to warmth, speed, and weight is so important that we 
appoint institutions over all the world for the purpose of 
measuring the frequent variations, whilst the moisture has 
the most wonderful influence on our lives. We have learnt 
that there are many bodies invisible as air; and of these 
there are two mainly found in the atmosphere, although 
there are many others in small quantities. Of these latter, 
one, namely, carbonic acid, influences all the neighbourhood 
of men and animals, and wherever combustion takes place; 
whilst hydrogen and its compounds are the consequence of 
frequent natural phenomena. Besides these, the increasing 
activity of manufactures brings before us prominently the 
fact that gases ai-e found in abundance, ani =,o'me i;.^ '^^aa-w-. 
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j6 Pure Air Necessary to Health. 

deleterious to plants and animals, being at the same tim 
ofiensive to the senses," 

Breathing, like the circulation of the blood, is constantljc 
going on. There is no intermission, no rest ; the heart & 
always at work, pumping the venous blood to the lungs t( 
be purified and vitalised. The purer the air the purer tlu 
blood, and vice versa, and if a person is compelled to inhalf 
for a length of time air loaded with poison disease wU 
be the consequence. A few years ago there was grea 
excitement in England on account of the Prince of Wale^i 
life having been endangered by an attack of typhoid fevCf 
caused by inhaling impure air, the result of bad draina^ 
There is a great amount o^ slow poisoning done by impun 
air ; the effect, though not so striking, is none the lea 
certain than in cases where fever is at once induced. 

In large towns and cities, where human beings ani 
animals live in large numbers within limited space, ther 
are numerous sources of vitiation of air. The authoritid 
are supposed to exercise control over the various and mai 
sources of pollution, but the people, with the necessar 
knowledge, can do a great deal for themselves. Th 
quantity of air which passes through the lungs is enormoui 

Professor Huxley, a high authority, says : " From throi 
hundred and fifty to four hundred cubic feet of air an 
passed through the lungs of an adult man, taking little o 
no exercise, in the course of twenty-four hours, and an 
charged with carbonic acid, and deprived of oxygen to tb| 
extent of nearly five per cent. This amounts tO' aboil 
eighteen cubic feet of the one gas taken in and the othQ 
given out. Thus, if a man be shut up in a close rooo] 
having the form of a tube seven feet in the side, evet] 
particle of air in that room will have passed through hi 
lungs in twenty-four hours, and a fourth of the oxygen 1 
contained will be replaced by caiboivvc B.c\d." 
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At the Social Science Congress, and at the meetings of 
other learned bodies, of late years, there has been a great 
deal said on the subject of ventilation — i£., the supply 
of fresh air and the removal of vitiated air — and much 
has been written, yet buildings, both public and private, 
are being erected every day in the construction of which 
the matter is not considered at all. The most remarkable 
instance of this short-sightedness which has occurred 
recently was on the occasion of the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone's visit to Leeds, October, i88r. An immense 
wooden structure was erected in the Cloth Hall Yard, 
capable of holding about thirty thousand people. Ventila- 
tion was entirely neglected; and, on the occasion of the 
first meeting, the building quickly filled. Very soon people 
began to faint ; and men were set to work forthwith to cut 
large openings for inlet and outlet of air. In such a 
building ample ventilation could have been provided with 
very little additional cost. The natural laws aid ventilation ; 
air is always moving, always mixing with and purifying 
that vitiated and preventing stagnation. There is fresh, 
free, life-giving air in abundance ever3'where, and yet we 
take some trouble to shut it out of our dwelling-houses 
until we are sick for the want of it ; when, instead of 
arranging for good ventilation, we go to the seaside or 
some mountain district for a term to recruit our health. 
Fresh pure air and an ample supply of it bieiiig the first 
necessity of healthy life, it will be readily seen how 
important it is that invalids and delicate persons should 
be out of doors as much as possible, and that no means 
should be neglected of affording a free supply to both 
bedrooms and living-rooms. A number of persons who go 
from home each year might get almost the same benefit to 
health if they would spend the same time in the open air 
at home as they do as a matter of coutsc m ^iie. cQ\irL'w^ . 
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Warm Houses. 



A WARM, DRY HOUSE. 
Persons in weak health, who of necessity must have 2, 
fire in their bedrooms, often suffer from having to pass 
through cold passages or into cold rooms, and it is a great 
advantage to them to have the whole house thoroughly 
warmed. 

In large houses a proper system of warming the whole 
house from one centre is necessary. It not only ^ves 
greater comfort, but is more effective and more economical 
than the ordinary open fire-place in each room. In lai^e 
entertaining rooms which are occasionally filled with visitors, 
special appliances for ventilation are also essential, and to 
prevent disfiguring the walls, &c., should be provided for 
when the building is being erected. There is no difficulty 
whatever in warming any house without disfigurement 
The warm air system can be adapted to any place which 
is cellared. A Convoluted Stove may be fixed in the 
basement, the smoke-pipe taken to the nearest chimney, 
and a separate delivery of warm air to the .dining-room, 
drawing-room, break fast- room, and the hall ; from the hall 
the warm air finds its way to the bedrooms, and raises their 
temperature eight or ten degrees. The plan and section 
of house show the arrangement. An apparatus with 
four deliveries fixed as shown will not consume more fud 
than one open fire-place ; the fire will remain good through 
the night, so that the rooms are never cold even in winter,. 
and a house fresh from the builder's hands can be perfectly; 
dried in a fortnight, 

This system of warming has the advantage of giving 
, a constant supply of fresh air from the outside, which ii 
warmed in the apparatus chamber on its way to the various 
rooms, and where no outlet has been provided, the ordinary 
chimney flues act as ventilating shafts. If a cavity 
formed in the outside waUs, \.he \atlQvis rooms may 
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ventilated into it ; the outlet from the cavity ought to 
made at a high point, underneath the eaves. It is a very 
good rule to have the bedroom windows slightly open both 
day and night, and have them fitted with a high bead- 
Fresh air from the outside can, then be admitted withoii^ 
draughts. 

GENERAL. 
The master-rule for the foundation and encouragement 
' of robust health is that of early rising, bathing, and a 
immediate walk afterwards, The expansion of the chei 
and lungs, the inhaling of the delicious, free, fresh aj 
(which early in the morning always contains the greatea 
amount of oxygen) awakens all the vital functions, an( 
ires serenity, cheerfulness, and energy throughout t 
' day. 

Always keep the appetite both for food and drink v 
under control. When desire is allowed to take the plai 
of reason serious mischief is the result. 

The practice of early rising and cold bathing, cultivate 

I in childhood, will become a permanent and pleasant habi| 

in after life, and not an irksome and disagreeable duty (in 

which light it is too often regarded) ; and adults who haw 

neglected it, either from indolence or apathy, will find it i 

■ more genial and less difficult practice than they anticipate, 

A collaterai advantage will be found in the early retire 

I ment, necessary when early rising is practised. Late hour^ 

heated assemblies in rooms with a vitiated atmosphere, anc 

I many temptations are thus avoided. 

A fruitful cause of disease is the neglect of healthfu' 
L precaution during infancy and childhood. InsufHcient 
I injudicious clothing, improper food, exposure to cold an^ 
Xwet, want of early open-air exeidse, deusely-gacked ant 
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ill-ventilated rooms, and other evils of similax nature, lay 
the foundation of many deadly diseases in the system. 

The skin must not be neglected. Daily ablutions from 
head to foot ought to be rigidly practised, and the vital 
necessity for this will be at once evident by the considera- 
tion of the functions of the skin. 

To maintain health, we must certainly avoid all pernicious 
habits or indulgences. The habit of taking alcoholic liquors, 
without doubt, is the cause in thousands of cases of serious 
diseases of the digestive organs, liver, brain, and the whole 
nervous system. Without mentioning the disastrous moral 
results, the social system, which forces intoxicants under 
the name of hospitality, is responsible for incalculable 
suffering and unnumbered deaths. 

Scarcely less destructive to health is the filthy habit of 
smoking. By it, the essential oil of tobacco, a deadly 
poison, becomes lodged in the body. This injures the 
nervous system, lowers the vital tone, deranges the liver, 
weakens the powers of digestion, and is a fruitful cause of 
impaired vision, hearing, and taste; and, in connection 
with alcoholic stimulants, is the frequent originator and 
certain promoter of apoplexy, paralysis, heart, brain, and 
lung diseases. If the habit is contracted in boyhood it 
brings premature old age. 



Chapter V. 
FEVERS, SMALLPOX, Etc. 



ryPHUS FEVER. 
'T'HIS dreadful malady is happily one which very readily 
yields to Hydropathic treatment. It is caused by 
blood poisoning, and Hydropathy is successful by going to 
the root of the matter at once — stimulating the excretory 
functions of the skin and thus eliminating the poison from 
• the system. This may be effected, when taken at the onset, 
by two or three days' treatment (where no complication 
with other diseases exists), as we have repeatedly seen; 
but, if the disease is allowed to have, say a week's con- 
tinuance, the patient becomes greatly reduced, and thca 
preservation of life may be uncertain, I 

Symptoms. — Languor, weariness, sighing and moaning, 
pulse hard, but small and rapid, oppression at the chest, 
intense thirst, the tongue, mouth, lips, and teeth are covered 
with a brown or black tenacious fur, the breath and stools 
are offensive, pain in the head and back, skin dry and hot,M 
speech inarticulate and the patient mutters a good dea!,r 
and, if the disease is not checked, delirium ensues, and therej 
is a tendency to putrefaction of the fluids. 

This last stage ought never to be allowed to supervenef I 
and it never would if recourse were had to HydropathJcl 
treatment at the commencement. 

Treatment. — The Vapour, Russian or Hot Wet Bottle^ 
Sweat should be given on the first symptoms, keeping t 
I .head cool with wet cloths, %x.. "Wcm ttveVicatln^ compre 
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changing every hour and half. If the fever increase in 
spite of all efforts, the half sheet pack may be given twice 
a day, wearing the compress as above. Throughout the 
treatment the patient may drink freely of toast and water. 
When convalescent, the dripping sheet or wash-down twice 
a day, and, occasionally a pail douche until health is 
re-established. 

TYPHOID FEVER 
Partakes very much of the nature of Typhus Fever, the 
symptoms being very similar to those above described, and 
may be similarly treated. If the Prince of Wales had 
been thus treated in the severe attack of fever which caused 
such alarm to the nation, it is almost safe to say that his 
life would never have been in any danger. 



SCARLET FEVER. 

So decided and certain are the effects of Hydropathic 
treatment in this otherwise frightful malady, that it is 
greatly to be deplored that all medical practitioners do 
not at once resort to its use. 

Symptoms. — It usually commences with languor, lassi- 
tude, chills, and shiverings, alternating with intervals of 
heat It is attended with considerable thirst, dryness of 
the skin, sharp quick pulse, nausea, vomiting, &c. About 
the second or third day the scarlet efflorescence appears on 
the skin, but without occasioning any abatement of the 
fever. The most dangerous cases are evidenced. by an 
intensely hot and dry skin, indicating that ail excretion 
by that organ has ceased. 

Treatment.— On the first day, administer a vapour 
{or other sweating bath)— the hot wet bottle sweat being 
usually the most easily administered. T\vis t.'^civl^?. ■&s\& 
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reiieves the skin, facilitating the after treatment. Applyl 
the heating compress to the stomach immediately aftef i 
the bath. This must be worn day and night, and changed 
every two hours. Ne.xt day, early in the morning, apply 
wet sheet pack for thirty minutes, follwved by a wash-down 
with water at 75". If the fever ranges high, the pack 
must be repeated in four hours. During the pack, apply 3 
cold wet cloth to the head, As the throat is in danga 
of being closed up by swelling, a wet compress must 1: 
constantly worn round it, and renewed every hour, 
there is a tendency to congestion of the brain, administe 
two or three hot foot baths during the day, which can l 
given while the patient reclines in bed. Continue tl 
packs day by day till the fever is subdued ; then give th 
dripping sheet or a wash-down daily with water at 70* 
Throughout let the patient drink plentifully of toast a 
water. 

Even in cases of malignant type, and where the feve 
has fully developed. Hydropathic treatment can never d( 
harm, and may be the means of saving the patient whei 
all other remedies have been abandoned. A remarkable 
case may be instanced. A gentleman of this city had tw 
children attacked by this disease in its worst form. D 
spite of all the efforts of skilful medication, the first died 
and the second was rapidly sinking. An additiona 
physician was called in, but was unable to give any help 
and as a last resort, almost without hope, Hydropathii 
treatment was submitted to. In a very short time relief wa 
given, and in thirty-six hours the patient was pronouncet 
out of danger, and in a week was quite convalescent. The 
medical attendant (who had abandoned all hope of recoveiy)* 
was a passive but interested spectator of the treatment^ 
and with the parents freely ascribed what they considerec 
the almost miraculous cure to tiyiito^axV-v. 
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GASTRIC FEVER. 

Symptoms. — Violent burning pain in the stomach, with 
great soreness and distention, accompanied by flatulence, 
much vomiting after taking food, distressing thirst, rest- 
lessness, anxiety, and much tossing of the body, constant 
watching, great debility, and a frequent, hard, and con- 
tracted pulse ; in some cases severe purging occurs. 

TREATMENT.^Foment with hot flannel the whole of the 
belly for forty minutes ; immediately after give the wet 
sheet pack for thirty minutes, and a wash-down with water 
at 75° ; then apply the soothing compress to the stomach. 
In three hours a sitz bath of 70° should be taken for about 
twelve minutes. A wet sheet pack and a sitz bath should 
be taken every three hours, alternating as above. This 
treatment should be continued night and day until the 
fever is subdued, when light tonic baths should be adminis- 
tered to recruit the strength. The diet, when the patient 
is able to take food, must be very light and sparing, 



This disease has been of late the terror of everyone, and 
the trouble of the doctors. Scheme after scheme has been 
proposed for its prevention and cure ; vaccination and 
isolation, however, are the points on which the chief reliance 
has had to be placed. Very little progress has been made 
in the mode of treatment ; the fact of the disease resulting 
from blood poisoning seems not to have been practically 
recognised, and no attempt seems to be made to eliminate 
the poison from the body. Humiliating indeed it must be 
to the physician to have to stand by and watch, instead of 
helping in the fight between the vital power and the enemy 
in possession. The Hydropathist, on the contrary, is able 
at once to help the excretory functvcms, to ^t^'*] ■=«*- 'i^t 
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• 
poison, and to give immediate relief. Under Hydropathic 
treatment the disease is shorn of more than half its terrors. 

Symptoms. — Shivering, intense pain in the head, loins, 
and limbs, nausea and vomiting, skin hot and dry ; on the 
. third day pustules form, and by the eleventh are in full 
suppuration. 

Treatment. — This disease may be effectually treated 
in a similar manner to cases of scarlet fever. Great care, 
however, must be taken not to allow the blood to flow too 
freely to the head. When the patient is in the wet sheet 
pack, should his face become much flushed, and the fever 
is raging at its height, he must be taken out, and the wet 
sheet must be renewed. Let the patient drink freely of 
toast and water, and the minor directions given with 
respect to scarlet fever must be observed until the patient 
is convalescent. If the disease be treated hydfopathically 
at the outset^ a rapid recovery may be expected, and pitting 
need not be feared, the morbid matter being thrown off* as 
formed. 

CHICKEN POX. 

Symptoms. — Consist of a few straggling spots very 
similar to smallpox, but they are dryland unattended with 
fever. 

Treatment.' — One or two sweating baths, and two or 
three days' application of the soothing compress to the 
stomach, with sparing and simple diet, and rest, will 
generally effect a cure. Should this not be the case, a wet 
sheet pack, followed by a dripping sheet, may be given. 

measles. 

Symptoms. — Measles are preceded by drowsiness, dry 

cough, and frequent sneezing. The eruption usually makes 

its appearance about the third or fourticv d^.^, M^^^iles are 
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not usually dangerous. If treated hydropathically and 
with proper care, cure is as easy and certain as in any case 
of severe cold. 

Treatment. — Should commence with a bottle sweat or 
vapour bath, then the wet sheet pack on the two following 
days for about forty 'minutes each time ; the heating 
bandage worn round the body day and night for a week, 
renewed three or four times daily. This will usually be 
sufficient. Eleven o'clock in the forenoon or thereabouts 
is the best time for the pack. After — sometimes during — 
the first application the eruption will be perceived much 
more fully developed. A wet cloth should be i 
the head when in the sweat or pack. 



LOW FEVER. 

In cities and towns this is frequently caused by slight 
poisoning by the water which has remained in the lead 
pipes over night. There is more suffering from this cause 
than most people are aware of. 

Water for, cooking food should.be drawn when the lead 
pipe has been well cleared, and it is advisable to have a 
good-sized vessel to hold a quantity of water for drinking 
and cooking purposes. 

Treatment. — Take any sweating bath and wet sheet 
pack on alternate days. A dripping sheet may be taken 
in the morning on rising; light farinaceous food; drink 
freely of toast and water. In all cases of fever the wet 
sheet pack acts upon the patient like water upon a plant 
which has been left too dry. 
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Chapter VI. 

AFFECTIONS OF THE STOMACH, LIVER, 

BOWELS, Etc. 



INDIGESTION. 

CYMPTOMS. — Heartburn, foul tongue, flatulency, pain 
in the stomach before and after eating, are certain 
indications of indigestion. Another frequent symptom, but 
which is erroneously considered an evidence of health by 
the patient, is an inordinate craving for food, which induces 
eating at short intervals ; distention of the stomach follows, 
with lassitude and languor. 

Treatment. — Take a dripping sheet each morning and 
a sitz bath, 70°, for fifteen minutes each day. A vapour or 
any sweating bath or a wet sheet pack should be taken 
frequently, and the wet compress should be applied to the 
stomach day and night. Each time the compress is taken 
off for re-moistening, the stomach should be briskly rubbed 
with the cold wet hand. Diet, &c., as prescribed for 
dyspepsia. 

DYSPEPSIA. 

. This is a very common disease of the organs of diges- 
tion, and, if neglected, frequently becomes the initiative 
of other disorders, and in some instances of consumption. 
The principal causes of dyspepsia are intense study, 
sedentary occupations, confinement, irregular and high 
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living, excessive grief, or strong mental emotion, hard 
drinking— especiall)' spirits, strong tea and coffee, tlie use of 
tobacco, opium, and other narcotics, over-feeding, prolonged 
exposure to cold, neglect of the skin. In many constitutions 
(ZKyo«e of the preceding causes may occasion dyspepsia. It 
may be added that all artificial condiments, pickles, sauces, 
and other pungent preparations aggravate this complaint, 
and ought to be avoided. 

Symptoms. — The symptoms are various and distressing, 
heartburn, nausea, flatulency, loss of appetite ; sometimes 
this last peculiarity will be reversed, the appetite being 
ravenous and capricious in the extreme, acid eructations, a 
gnawing in the stomach when empty, a sense of constriction 
and uneasiness in the throat, with pain in the left side, so 
that at times the patient can only lie on his right side, 
costiveness, habitual chilliness, paleness of the countenance, 
languor, unwillingness to move about or to take exercise, 
depression of spirits, palpitation of the heart, disturbed 
sleep, and frightful dreams. 

Treatment. — Maybe commenced with a vapour or other 
sweating bath to get the skin into active order. This should 
be repeated every fourth day, with a wet sheet pack each 
second day. The heating compress should be worn day 
and night, and re-wetted, if possible, every two or three 
hours. A sitz bath, about 75°, for ten or twelve minutes, 
may be taken twice a day. A dripping sheet or sponge 
bath should be taken every morning, immediately on rising, 
while the body is warm. Half a tumbler of water must 
be taken after each bath and before the walk, which should 
invariably be taken to promote reaction. The diet should 
be light and nourishing, and sparing in quantity, avoiding 
all confectionery, pastry, or hot greasy dishes, strong tea or 
coffee. All kinds of condiments, alcoholic liquors, and 
suppers must be especially eschewed. 
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HYPOCHQNDRIASIS 

Is frequently caused by the general derangement of the 
digestive organs. 

Symptoms. — Lowness of spirits, nervous debility, and 
morbid fancies. 

Treatment. — For ordinary cases the same as indiges- 
tion. Now and again it is met with in an aggravated form, 
the brain being affected, in which case the patient has to 
be put into restraint. 

PAIN AT THE STOMACH 

Most frequently arises through a fit of indigestion. To 
remove, sip a teaspoonful of cold water every five minutes, 
apd practice the " hand-saw exercise " two . or three 
minutes. This movement usually starts digestion, and . 
the pain ceases. 

OFFENSIVE . BREATH. 

Very often the breath loses its sweetness entirely, in 
consequence of the teeth and mouth not being regularly 
cleansed, but when the breath is habitually offensive it 
arises from a morbid condition of the stomach, in which 
case a few half-sheet packs, with the stomach compress at 
nights, with a spare diet of light digestible food, will scion 
effect a cure. 

SICK HEADACHE 

Always arises from derangement of the stomach or liver. - 
Treatment. — Sponge the head well with tepid water, 
and take a graduated sitz bath for twelve minutes, followed 
by tepid and cold rain bath. Take brisk exercise after * 
each bath. 
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OBESITY, FATTY DEGENERATION. 
s hard to make some people understand that " fat is 



There are a large number of people who, when 
they find themselves increasing in bulk, look upon the 
matter with great complacency, and being ignorant of the 
danger they are incurring continue to indulge freely in the 
habits which are causing the increase in weight — thus 
shortening their lives possibly twenty or thirty years. To 
put the facts briefly : fatty matter is not the material to 
build up the tissues or to repair the natural waste which is 
always going on in a state of health, Obesity is caused by 
the superabundance of supply over demand. In other 
words, as more is taken into the system than is required to 
maintain the equilibrium, the extra matter has to be stowed 
away in the most convenient places where it is least likely to 
do mischief; the surface of the belly is one of those places. 
There is a limit to accommodation of this kind, and the fat 
begins to accumulate over the whole body ; it is then that 
the danger begins. Soon there is some deposited about 
the heart, where, of course, it is an intruder, and much' in 
the way. The heart is always at work ; it never gets any 
absolute rest. "With a force equal to the pressure of sixty 
pounds it propels into the arteries two ounces of blood at 
every contraction. It contracts four thousand times in an 
hour. There passes through the heart, therefore, every 
hour, eight thousand ounces or seven hundred pounds of 
blood. The whole mass of blood in an adult is about 
twenty-eight pounds. On an average the entire circulation 
is complete in two minutes and a half; consequently a 
quantity of blood equal to the whole mass passes through 
the heart from twenty to twenty-four times in an hour." ' 

Accumulation of fat about the heart frequently causes 
sudden death, but the mischief is not confined to this organ. 
Nutrition is interfered with, and tVie. ^yc-cng ot Nv^aS. 'iai'^^i 
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is weakened, making the patient liable to apoplexy and' 
paralysis. 

In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred obesity may be 

avoided. It is only a question of determination to adhere 
to certain simple rules as to diet and habits. It may be 
said almost with certainty that it is curable, but not without 
the assistance of the patient. If the same habits which 
have produced corpulency are continued, cure is impossible, 
whatever the " treatment." 

The authorities are pretty well agreed that if a man 
weighs 150 pounds, 130 pounds of that is water. Bearing- 
this fact in mind, it would seem that if a man is too heavy 
it would be an easy matter to lighten him, since so large a 
proportion of the whole is water. But man is not a large 
sponge; he is " fearfully and wonderfully made," and there 
are a number of processes going on which keep the organism 
in a living state. These processes can only be interfered 
with to a certain limited extent, or serious mischief may be 
done to some part of the machine, so that while the bulk 
is being reduced the vital power must be conserved and 
increased to bring about the change to health. 

Treatment. — Half a pound a day may be taken off 
with perfect safety ; and this is frequently done. A recent 
case will illustrate. Mr. B. weighed seventeen stones 
four ounces without clothes. He had been cautioned by 
his medical adviser that he must not on any account hurry 
for a train, and even had to be supported in walking short 
distances. He began the treatment by taking three Turkish 
baths a week, was not allowed more than three half-pints 
of fluid all told in the twenty-four hours ; in his diet he 
avoided sugar and fatty matter, otherwise he took a fair 
share of nutritious food. Under this regimen he was in 
nine months reduced to twelve stones four pounds. It, 
ought to be stated that while unde'c tTcatment Mt, B. gave< 
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up all alcoholic liquors. Long before he got down to twelve 
stones he could walk ten or fifteen miles at the rate of four 
miles an hour without any difficulty. He now rejoices in 
his new-found liberty, and would have great pleasure in 
giving particulars of his cure to any one burdened as he 
was. (Mr. B.'s address may be obtained on application to 
the author.) 

Observing the same rules with regard to liquid and diet, 
where the Turkish bath is not available or is objected to, 
three wet sheet packs a week with the heating stomach 
compress at nights will produce a like result. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE STOMACH 
Is sometimes produced by improper food, but generally by 
acrid poisons, as arsenic, corrosive sublimate, &c., or by 
taking large draughts of cold liquor when much heated 
by exercise, as dancing, &c. 

Symptoms. — Heat and pain in the stomatal region, 
increased when food is taken. Anxiety, hiccup, Vomiting, 
and prostration, small and hard pulse. 

Treatment,— Very hot fomentation, followed by half 
sheet pack twice a day, afterwards wash-down or sponge 
bath. If this does not give immediate relief, the sitz, for 
fifteen minutes, commencing at 85° and working down to 
70°, two hours after the pack. The heating compress to 
be worn continuously. If the above be persevered in, it 
will be effectual. Diet as light and sparing as possible. 

DISEASE OF THE LIVER. 
Symptoms. — Are generally nausea, aour or bitter mouth, 
headache, foul breath, flatulence, retching, turbid or dark- 
coloured urine, bowels constipated, irritability of temper 
or gloom, skin feverish and yeUow, and \.\:i.e, -^NSbAs. cJv-Cs*. 
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^^V eyes yellowish, aversion to or craving for food, sometimes 
^^^K thirst, &c. The most frequent causes of this disease are 
^^H indulgence in alcoholic stimulants and in the so-called 
^^H pleasures of the table, irregular living, want of open-air 
^^H exercise, &c. 

^^H Treatment. — If the patient be robust, vigorous treat-^ 
^^^B ment may at once be proceeded with. A vapour bath and. 
^^H wet sheet pack should be given on alternate days, about 
^^* eleven o'clock in the forenoon ; a Turkish or any sweatii^ 
r bath the other day; a hot and cold dripping sheet,and acolcf 

L sitz bath for fifteen minutes in the afternoon, daily; and the 

^^H heating compress round the liver and stomach should b 
^^B worn continuously. Abundance of water must be drank^ 
^^V and exercise in the open air freely taken. If the patient 
^^^ be delicate and weakly, a milder course of treatment may 
be adopted, as foUows: a dripping sheet on rising in t 
morning, the vapour or Turkish bath twice weekly, boS 
the wet sheet pack once a week. On those days that the 
vapour and wft sheet are not taken, a hot dripping sheet 
at a temperature of 126° may be given, followed by a. cold 
one. A sitz bath at 60° or 65° must be taken ten or twelv( 
minutes before tea, and the heating and soothing compressc! 
should be worn alternately, with moderate exercise. 



BILIOUS FEVER. 
Symptoms. — Sickness, vomiting, and severe headach* 
intense pain about the region of the liver, puffiness of tb 
features, the white of the eye yellowish, and discolouratitrt 
under the eyes. The sufferings of the patient are sometime 
very acute, 

Treatment.— A sitz bath, heated to 100°, must 1 
taken, and whilst in it the temperature must be graduallj 
increased as much as the patietit can bear. A cold ? 
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cloth must be placed on the head during the bath, which 
may be extended to three-quarters of an ' hour. The 
perspiration will be very profuse, but the pain will certainly 
be relieved. Should the sitz bath not be available, apply 
a hot fomentation, renewing every ten or twelve minutes — 
or the bottle sweat — ^until pain is relieved. The heating 
compress must be applied on leaving the bath, the patient 
covered well with a blanket, and put into bed. On rising 
in the morning a hot dripping sheet, at 126°, followed by a 
cold one. Resume the heating compress, to restore the 
patient to full strength. A few dripping sheets may be 
taken, say, one on rising in the mOrning, and another 
before dinner. This course should be persevered in for a 
week, when the patient's health should be re-established. 

JAUNDICE. 

This disease frequently defies the ablest skill with drug 
medication, but, in most cases, a single week of Hydro- 
pathic treatment is sufficient for complete cure, even in the 
most aggravated cases. 

Symptoms. — Yellowness of skin and eyes, confined 
bowels, clayey or white stools, bitter taste in the 
mouth, foul tongue, high-coloured urine and perspiration, 
which tinges the linen yellow," sickness, and sometimes 
vomiting, &c. 

Treatment. — First day : a sweating bath in the morning, 
in the afternoon hot and cold dripping sheet ; the heating 
compress must be worn on the stomach and liver, and 
must be renewed every two hours until the cure is 
complete. Second day : in the morning a vapour and wet 
sheet pack, in the afternoon a hot and cold dripping sheet. 
The third day, the same as the preceding. The fourth day, 
a sweating bath and cold shallow bath. The fifth day, the' 
wet sheet pack and cold shallow bath. 
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This course will generally be found sufficient for 
perfect cure, but, if otherwise, the treatment of the last twtf 
days should be repeated. 

DROPSY 
Is a disease peculiarly amenable to Hydropathic treatment 
It is of two distinct kinds, local and general. The parts 
generally affected are the abdomen {ascites), brain (hydro- 
cephalus), chest {Itydrotliorax), heart {kydropericardiui^ 
testicles {hydrocele), joints (Jtydrops artkuleum) and ankles. 
Dropsy is an accumulation of serous watery fluid in the 
.cavities of the body, and under the skin, sometimes resulting 
from disease of the liver or kidneys, and always accotn^ 
panicd by obstructed action of the skin. 

SVMPTOMS.^Pale, puffy, dry skin, which pits beneath 
the pressure of the finger. Sometimes it is hot, at other 
timescold,withshivering, prostration, difficulty of breathing, 
feeble and irregular pulse. 

Treatment. — Take the Turkish, Russian, vapour, or 
other sweating bath, three days in succession, with w6t 
sheet pack in the afternoon. On the fourth day omit the 
sweating bath, but take the wet sheet pack, and then resume 
the sweating bath for three days as before. Continue this 
treatment until the disease is overcome. The heating 
compress on the stomach must be worn continuously, day 
and night. When the patient is convalescent discontinue 
the sweating baths and compresses, and take a dripping 
sheet every morning until the tone of the system is restored, 
I and health fully re-established. 



OFFENSIVE ODOUR OF THE PERSPIRATION. 
Offensive odour of the perspiration arising from the 
f whole body, and sometimes locally, from the armpits and 
fyet, often annoys persons of bvWous leTO-^wam^wt, and 
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also those whose habits are of a sedentary and unhealthy 
character. It must be confessed, even at the expense of 
gallantry, that the trouble is greatest among the gentler 
sex. Most people, so affected, are painfully conscious, and, 
generally speaking, would spare neither time nor expense 
to divest themselves of this trouble. It is always worse 
when the body is heated with exercise, especially during 
dancing. Every man, woman, and child, ought to be well 
■washed from head to foot at least ONCE every day, and 
that immediately on getting out of bed. This will render 
the perspiration easy and odourless. 

Treatment. — A Turkish, Russian, or vapour bath, 
alternating with the vapour and pack each twice a week 
for a fortnight, with the dripping sheet or sponge bath, on 
rising, will soon put all right ; this latter should be perse- 
vered with as a means of promoting health. 

SUPPRESSED MENSTRUATION. 

A great amount of suffering and anxiety might be saved 
if the simple and certain Hydropathic remedy for this 
complaint was known and used. 

Treatment. — A vapour or other sweating bath must 
be taken every other day. The vapour must be followed 
by a shower bath, shallow bath, or dripping sheet, and, 
after being well dried, the patient should take a cold sitz 
bath for two minutes, covered with a blanket. The heating 
bandage to be applied round the abdomen and loins, and 
worn only during the night. In the majority of instances 
the preceding treatment will have the desired effect, but in 
long neglected cases, a dripping sheet every morning, and 
a cold sitz bath for seven minutes must be given before 
dinner, on those days when the vapour bath is omitted. A 
moderate quantity of cold water may be taken, and plenty 
of exercise in the open air. 
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COLIC OR GRIPES. 

Symptoms. — Pain at the pit of the stomach, extending^ 
to the bowels, accompanied with eructations, slight sicknesj 
at the stomach, thirst, anxiety, obstinate costiveness, and 2^ 
quick, contracted pulse ; after a time, the pains im 
considerably in violence, the whole region of the belly is ' 
highly painful to the touch, and the muscles of the abdomen 
are contracted into hard, irregular knots. If these symptoms 
be not quickly alleviated, inflammation of the intestinesj 
ensues. 

Treatment. — A hot sitz bath should be taken for hal 
sn hour, to commence at 100°, and increased in heat from J 
time to time, as the patient can bear it, up to no° or iiS".! 
If the sitz bath is not available, very hot fomentations- 1 
rapidly renewed will have the same effect. In most cases'-p 
this will give immediate relief. The heating compress I 
should then be applied immediately; if the pain be notl 
quite removed, the hot application may be renewed forfl 
half an hour, and after that, the enema, with the water] 
heated to 70°. 



INFLAMMATION OF THE BOWELS. 
The cause of this disease is usually long continued 
costiveness, through errors of diet ; but another and very 
general cause is sudden change of temperature aggra- 
vated by use of alcoholics. It is a disease which mosE% 
generally manifests itself at advanced periods of life, . 
those who have been once affected with it are liable to it3 
recurrence. 

Symptoms. — Acute pain, generally extending over t 
whole of the abdomen, but more especially round 1 
navel. It is accompanied by eructations, sickness at tl 
stomach, vomiting of bilious matter, obstmate costiveness 
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thirst, heat, great anxiety, and a quick, hard pulse. After 
a short time, the pain becomes still more severe, the 
abdomen is excessively painful to the touch, the bowels 
seem drawn together in lumpy contractions, and the urine 
is voided with great difficulty and pain. 

Treatment. — -A hot fomentation with a vapour or 
other sweating bath (if available) will at once afford relief, 
after which apply the heating compress. Then administer 
the enema with the water heated to 80". If the pain be 
not quite relieved in half an hour, apply the hot fomenta- 
tion again to the bowels for half an hour, followed by half- 
sheet packs, and aftenvards resume the heating compress. 
In the course of four or five hours a half-sheet pack may 
be given. If the patient is still uneasy, the hot fomentation 
must be repeated. When all pain is gone, give the patient 
the advantage of undisturbed repose and tranquillity. 



HYDROPHOBIA. 
Both Symptoms and Treatment will be found amply 
detailed in the following remarkable cases :—" Hydro- 
phobia," says Dr. Buisson, " is indigenous to certain animals, 
such as the dog, wolf, cat, &c. ; in a word, in those animals 
which do not perspire. Animals that perspire, such as 
man, the horse, &c., are never subject to this disease, 
except by the absorption of the rabid virus. Until the 
present day no means were known of curing this terrible 
disease ; even cauterization of the wounded parts was not 
always a sure preventive. A vapour bath prevents 
hydrophobia, and a vapour bath will also cure it. One 
bath may not accomplish a cure ; for greater safety it may 
be prudent to employ several, varying from 38° to 41" 
(Reauraer), according to the constitution of individuals 
and the facility with which they ■pets'pvte, \ c'axs.'ac "&«. 
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patient to lie between two feather beds, and during 
day to drink large quantities of warm bouradte. I maks' 
no restrictions as to diet, and avoid such conversations 
are calculated to unnerve the patient by reminding him of' 
the accident. Preventive measures should always be 
adopted. We should not wait for the appearance of the, 
disease, but apply the vapour bath at once ; as the disease 
never manifests itself before the seventh day, there is 
ample time for obtaining the vapour or Russian bath. 
Having been summoned to attend a woman labouring 
under hydrophobia, after bleeding her, I wiped my hands 
upon her handkerchief, which was saturated with saliva; 
having a wound on the first finger of my left hand, on the 
ninth day I felt a pain proceed from it by the radical 
which communicates with the brain. The attacks con- 
tinued about three minutes, with intervals of seven or 
eight. The eyes were extremely painful, and appeared 
to be starting from their orbits. Light affected me acutely, 
and, as a consequence, all luminous bodies, such as glass, 
metals, &c. ; my hairs became so sensible that it appeared 
to me that I could count them without seeing them. The 
effect of a current of air was not only painful, but 
prolonged the attacks. My body appeared to be lighter 
than air. I fancied that by leaping from the earth I 
should rise to a prodigious height, and that by leaping 
from a window I should not touch the ground. The 
glottis was painful, and a slight inflammation also existed 
in the epiglottis. I secreted much saliva, and continually 
expectorated. I perceived that the glands were choked up, 
and wishing to assure myself of it, I was unable so to do ;, 
to such an extent was my sight affected, that I finally gave^'J 
up the attempt. I experienced an incessant desire to 
and even to bite, and felt myself relieved when walking u] 
\find down my chamber, biting my handkerchief. I dn 
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with difficulty ; the horror which I had of water appeared 
to be owing to its lucidity, for I could drink with my eyes 
shut. Thinking of nothing but death, I sought the most 
speedy and least painful. I had long believed that a 
vapour bath would prevent hydrophobia, but not cure it. 
Resolved as I was to die in a vapour bath, I took 
Reaumer's thermometer in my hand, fearing that I should 
be refused the heat which I desired, 42" (127 Fahr.). I 
WAS CURED. I did not expect it. I did not believe in a 
cure ; my preconceived opinions were against it. I merely 
expected to experience a long intermission from the 
attacks by being shielded from the air. Nevertheless, I 
went out, dined, and drank copiously, returned to bed and 
slept well. From that moment I have never had a single 
sensation of the disease." 

Thus ends the history of this remarkable cure, which, 
from its importance, merits even more consideration than 
the learned doctor has given it. He has previously said 
that the disease was indigenous to such animals as do not 
perspire, and that when the disease is transmitted to man, 
he loses the ability to do so, From this fact we are naturally 
led to infer that to open the pores and thus eliminate the 
poison from the system at once is the only rational way 
to promote a cure. In i366 hydrophobia was unusually 
prevalent, and vast numbers of people were bitten by dogs 
in the rabid state. Dr. Buisson's case was inserted in the 
newspapers, and many of those who had been bitten resorted 
to the Russian and vapour baths. Not one of those who 
did so had any attack of hydrophobia ; while several, who 
had been bitten by the same dogs, but did not take the 
baths, died of that disease. One gentleman being bitten 
by his own dog, which had to be shot, hydrophobia set in 
with such decisive symptoms that his two medical atten- 
dants had no doubt of the coram(;ni:.£me,i\'L o^ fet ivs^asJi- 
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r He was made to take a course of seven vapour baths, 

I though several years have elapsed, he continues 

^^_ health. There is no doubt any sweating bath taken 

^^tt immediately will eliminate the poison from the system 

^^H and prevent any danger. 

^^1 DYSENTERY OR FLUX 

^^^B Prevails to a much greater extent in tropical them in 
^^H temperate or cold climates. The principal cause is miasma 
^^V generated by excessive heat and damp ; in this country 
^^^ noxious exhalations, from foul drains, and from decom- 
posed animal and vegetable matter. Damp and confined 
dwellings, with unwholesome food, will often occasion it 

Symptoms. — Chill, followed by quick pulse, hot skin, 
flushed face, often pain in the head, nausea and vomiting, 
griping, irregular pains in the abdomen, constant desire to 
go to stool, but the patient unable to pass anything but 
little mucus and blood, and sometimes balls of hardened'] 
fieces. 

Treatment. — Excite, at once, free and copious per- 
spiration, which will allay the irritation in the bowels. 
This maybe done by a vapour or other sweating bath ; put 
on a good broad heating compress round the abdomen ; in . 
two hours foment the belly for half an hour, then apply- 
the heating compress, and change it every two hours. A. 
dripping sheet or wash-down may be given after botb! 
vapour bath and fomentation, and if the patient is able hej 
^^^ should walk about the room. This treatment should be! 
^^L repeated each day. The enema, with one pint of water ^ 
^^H at 70°, may be given three times a day for the first twai 
^H^ days, at the end of which time the patient will usually^ 
be convalescent. He should then daily have a drippingij 
sheet on rising in the morning, and sWviA ^\^ take a sitM 
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bath about eleven o'clock in the forenoon until thoroughly 
recovered. Throughout the treatment the patient should 
drink freely of toast and water, and the diet must be light 
farinaceous food, taken sparingly. 



CONSTIPATION 
In many cases is the result of drug treatment, and often of 
irregular habits and vicious living. To open the bowels 
with drastic purgatives, thus torturing and stimulating 
them beyond their natural functions and strength, was the 
grand panacea of the old school of medical practitioners. 
Aperient medicines inflame and irritate, and when their 
effects have subsided, they leave the vital tone and power 
of the bowels weakened, and the bowels more constipated 
than before. Easy and regular motions are a certain 
indication that the bowels are healthy, but there is a great 
difference in constitutions. Many persons naturally do not 
excrete so much from the bowels, but possibly more by the 
skin or kidneys, &c, A daily action of the bowels is usually 
desirable, but not invariably essential ; but if the motions 
are not easy, the bowels ought to have immediate attention. 

Symptoms. — Dry, difficult, and scanty motions, with 
often a sensation of tension and fulness in the bowels, 
headache, feverjshness, depression. If constipation is 
persistent, it may be attended with vomiting. 

Treatment.— A vapour bath and one wet sheet pack 
should be taken during each week of the treatment; a 
tepid sitz bath in the afternoon, for fifteen minutes 
(the last few minutes reduced to cold), twice during the 
week. The heating compress should be worn on the 
abdomen, day and night. Four half tumblers of cold 
water should be taken at intervals each day, and as 
much active exercise in the open a\"£ bs S^wa •y^'t.iiioKSft. 
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cil the patient will permit. Most scrupulous attention 
should be paid to diet, and if the patient's stomach will 
admit of it, oatmeal, or wheatmeal porridge, very well 
boiled, should constitute his breakfast. Bread and milk, 
plain meats, such as beef and mutton, rice pudding, weak 
black tea, brown bread, with a very sparing use of butter, 
and free use of fruits and vegetables, should constitute 
the fare for each day. Stewed French plums or figs are 
particularly good. Persons of a constipated habit should 
adopt the above diet r^ularly. 



ASIATIC CHOLERA. 

In days gone by this terrible plague swept all before it — 
reaping a rich death harvest — and the doctors were helplessy 
completely in the dark both as to the cause and the remedy. 
Light has, however, been thrown on the cause, and recently 
Dr. Koch has discovered that the minute organism pro- 
ducing the cholera which has lately so alarmed all Europe 
is identical with the microbe always present in true Asiatic 
cholera. 

Dr. Koch, who has been engaged at Toulon in researchi 
into the character, symptoms, and origin of the cholera, 
outbreak there, in an interview with a newspaper correspon- 
dent, made the following statements : — " My mind is quite 
made up. All the autopsies that I have made have 
corroborated the result of the first, which left no doubt as 
to the Asiatic character of the scourge. The phenomena 
are exactly the same as those which I observed in India. 
The microbes are also the same. I found greater quantities 
of them in the body of the soldier Bernard, dissected on 
Sunday night, than I had found in Egypt. MM. Strauss 
.and Roux, who were present, also attested the presence f^J 
^eJndia/j microbe in Egypt, and said that they had alwayaJ 
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found it mixed with others. In this case the Indian 
microbes had a great preponderance. The microbe is but 
seldom found in the stomach. During an epidemic the 
digestive functions are deranged, the gastric embarrass- 
ments are unfavourable to it, and it taltes refuge in the 
great intestine. It there multiplies ad infinitum, in the 
coats and liquids of the intestine. It causes motions and 
vomitings, whence there arises a concentration of the blood, 
which impedes its circulation. The consequence is a chill. 
The microbe, moreover, secretes a veritable poison, causing 
a state of the body which produces the cholera — I mean 
the dry, immediately fatal cholera, without dejections. You 
say that with such indications the microbe ought soon to 
be destroyed ; but I am not a healer, I am merely an 
observer. It is for others to profit by my observations 
and advice. The infection, as I have already stated, is 
not conveyed by the air, but by the absorption of the 
microbes in eating, thus introducing them into the diges- 
tive canal. This is done both by means of drinks and of 
solid food. Hence my advice to the authorities to close the 
wells, and for people to drink water which has been boiled, 
or comes from spots distant from the infected centres, 
or waters slightly mineral. Hence, also, the necessity of 
only eating things cooked at a high temperature, such as 
vegetables, and fruits deprived of their skins, or boiled 
down. The microbe dies when exposed to a high, and 
especially a dry temperature. It is solely transmissible by 
direct dejections, or articles soiled by them. The first 
precaution, therefore, is to expose the linen of patients to 
dry heat, or carbolic acid, somewhat strong, for the microbe 
cannot live in strong solutions of carbolic acid, or in great 
dryness. It likes moisture and flourishes in it. It has 
been found in ponds in the countries where cholera exists. 
A high wind — the mistral, for mstatvce — ^^cni^i. ia^^-^o^"*- 
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r in rooms, linen, &c. Any soiled article when once dried is-, 

I not dangerous, for the microbe is dead and incapable of 

^^^ reproduction. This is why I recommend the closing and 
^^^h drying for some hours of infected rooms. The disinfecting 
^^H of passengers, their luggage, or letters, is an illusory 
^^™ precaution. I cannot understand how it can be taken 
I seriously. The watering of the streets is very bad, for it 

gives a greater chance to the reproduction and develop- 
ment of the microbe. Dust is better than damp. As to 
the origin of the epidemic, considering the precautions 
taken by the navy, I am inclined to think it was brought- 
by a merchant vessel — some English ship, which does not 
scruple to hush up deaths occurring during the passage, 
and to falsify the log. I strongly deprecate crowds. The 
holding of fairs and markets should be stopped, and 
consequently the Bastille fete also." 

It has been observed that cholera never broke 
in the immediate neighbourhood of gas works, where 
sulphurous gases are abundant. However low the 
locality where brimstone matches were made, cholera 
never appeared there; and Harrogate with its sulphurous 
springs has never been visited by cholera. It is thus safe 
to conclude that the fumes of sulphur destroy the germs 
which cause the disease, and no better disinfectant can 
employed. 

Dr. Koch's discovery throws some light on the success 
Preissnitz in his treatment of cholera. Though the cause 
was not then known, it had been found from post-mortem 
examination that the bowels, stomach, liver, and spleen 
were always congested. Preissnitz and other Hydropathi 
in 1854, directed their attention to those parts, and 
very successful in saving patients, as the following tabh 
taken from Dr. Eadon's pamphlet on " Cholera," 
show : — 
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Here are 621 caseSj and not a single death. The mere 
statement of the facts will be the strongest form of 
argument. 

Water, even when used without any pretension to a 
scientific mode, can accomplish wonders. The following 
statement was communicated to Dr. Hunting Sherill by- 
one who was an eye-witness : — " During the prevalence of 
the epidemic cholera in the Duchess County Poorhouse, a 
maniac, who was confined in a cell, got a viqjent attack of 
this disease. The officers and medical attendants concluded 
that as they had a great deal to do, and as this was a very 
boisterous, troublesome subject, they would pass him over, 
and not give him any medical attendance. Some one, 
moved by compassion from hearing his moaning for water, 
set a bucketful in his cell, which he drank freely of, and as 
freely discharged by emesia and dejections. This done, he 
was supplied with another bucket of water, and drank as 
much as he wanted. It turned out that this poor fellow, 
by following the dictates of nature, prescribed for and cured 
himself HE GOT WELL. This was one of the ten cases 
out of 106 which recovered in the institution," 

Whatever the mode of treatment, the main object is to 
remove internal congestions, restore the paralysis of the 
pneu mo-gastric nerve, and bring into ac,t\ot\, a.^i \\A£».^'&i ^ 
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the entire functions of the skin. This once accomplished, 
the danger is over. The water treatment has accomplished 
this marvellously well, as the foregoing statistics prov^ 
and. we may add, in the safest and least injurious maiuiE 
to the general vital power of the body. 

It must be observed that the names given along witlil 
Preissnitz's in the above table were all disciples of his.. 
Perhaps all of them had studied Hydropathy under him. 

The method adopted by Preissnitz was to place the 
patient in a tepid sitz bath, with long-continued friction 
whilst in it, using a sheet wrung out of cold water, wearing 
the heating compress round the body, and the frequent 
application of the enema with tepid water. The particular 
object of Preissnitz seems to have been to clear the bowels 
by enemas and free water drinking, arouse the vital energy of 
the system, to restore animation and circulation in the skin 
and extremities, and thus enable the power of nature to 
throw off the disease. The vapour, Russian, or otheTj 
sweating bath may be used with the greatest advantage. 



DIARRHCEA, OR ENGLISH CHOLERA, 
Most prevalent in unusually hot weather, is generally 
caused by improper diet, unripe fruit, and iced drinks when 
heated, &c. The symptoms are very alarming, but not j 
all dangerous, if treated at once. 

Symptoms. — Severe griping pains, with spasms of tb( 
abdominal muscles, sickness, and purging. Usually i 
symptoms of indigestion, fou! tongue, &c. 

Treatment. — If the patient is very much prostrata 
and cannot be moved from bed, apply to the abdomen i 
foment as hot as can be borne. A vapour bath or bottld 
sweat, succeeded by a bed wash or shallow bath, accom-^ 
panted with brisk and vigorous tticUon,!^^ the skin is quitil 
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red, should follow in an hour or two ; then apply the heating 
compress to the abdomen. If not quite recovered next 
day, a half-sheet pack followed by a dripping sheet before 
dinner ; drink freely of toast and water. Instances have 
occurred in which the drinking of two tumblers of water, 
one immediately after the other, has completely stopped 
diarrhcea. 

PATENT MEDICINES. 
It is most astonishing to find what a great number of 
persons are constantly and habitually taking self-prescribed 
medicines— mostly purgative. In England and America 
there seems to be always a market for pills and draughts, 
which always go down if they are only purgative in their 
action ; and the makers of these quack medicines have, in 
two or three notable instances, from very small beginnings 
become millionaires and philanthropists ! The habitual 
use of purgatives of any kind is most injurious ; it irritates 
and weakens the bowels, and prepares the way for frequent 
attacks of diarrhcea. It should always be remembered 
that with judicious diet and regular bathing there is no 
■difficulty in keeping the bowels in healthy action, and even 
if they should get out of order simple hydropathic means 
will always put them right, (See page 103 et seql) 



Chapter VII. 

AFFECTIONS OF THE CHEST. LUNGS, 
THROAT, Etc. 



CONSUMPTION. 
TpHIS scourge of civilised life, it has been ca!culat( 
destroys prematurely one-fourth of the population 
Europe. This need not be, since most of the causes 
consumption are removable. 

An eminent medical authority states that most of tl 
deaths from consumption occur before the age of 25, 01 
course a large proportion of consumptives inherit tho| 
disease, or a tendency thereto. And here allusion mus 
be made to the reprehensible carelessness of persons wh< 
have this hereditary taint marrying, and thus transmitting' 
it to posterity. Many young men just developing their 
vital powers, and released from or setting at defiance 
parental control, madly plunge into dissipation, undermiiiei 
their constitutions, and only desist from their folly am 
profligacy when it is too late, and consumption has thern^ 
in its deadly grasp. In the upper and middle classes a' 
fruitful source of consumption among the ladies is the habit 
of attending ball-rooms, concerts, theatres, &c., where the 
air is vitiated by large and crowded assemblies, in light and 
insufficient dress, bare neck and chest, and the sudden 
transition from the heated room to the cold outside. It 
may be "only a cold" which is taken, and almost dis-J 
I ^^rded, but in a short time the dry.VioVVow cough is hearc" 
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the face becomes flushed, the hands hot and dry, and 
respiration difficult and laborious ; and emaciation, debility, 
pain in the side, sleepless nights, the hollow cheek, the 
wan face, the alternately dull and bright lustrous eye, too 
surely attest the presence of the fell destroyer! 

Treatment, — In this terrible disease most reliance is 
to be placed on general preventive treatment and good 
habits as to diet, &c. The immediate removal from the 
impure, sulphur-laden atmosphere of a large town to a 
pure mild climate will generally save the patient. New 
Zealand and Australia (our own colonics) offer great 
advantages in this respect. In the majority of cases very 
little can be done tv/ien the disease is developed, except to 
afford temporary relief from suffering. If taken in the 
outset, hydropathic treatment, under the supervision of a 
skilful practitioner, may be of great service. 



According to Dr. Gully, " consists essentially in a chronic 
irritation at the root of the eighth pair of nerves." The 
attacks are generally spasmodic, and usually preceded by 
symptoms of indigestion. 

Symptoms. — Difficult respiration, returning at intervals, 
with a sense of stricture across the breast and in the lungs, 
a wheezing hard cough, which is relieved by a discharge 
of mucus, when the paroxysm will subside. 

Treatment. — During the paroxysm, take a tepid sitz, 
about 85°, rub the chest, shoulder blade and nape of 
neck, and arras with a cold wet towel, or the wet hand, 
until quite red, and then carefully dry them. Put the 
heating compress on the chest ; when this is changed, 
apply friction as above. 

Each morning take a dripping sViect ot caXi ^■aS^<i-«, 
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and once or twice in the week a Turkish, Russian, or 
vapour bath, and when practicable, steam the chest when 
in the bath. The diet should be light and very sparing. 

BRONCHITIS. 

Inflammation of the bronchial tubes usually arises from 
cold, and is most common in elderly people and young 
children. When it is allowed to reach the chronic form, 
the change to a milder climate is invariably of great benefit 
Patients in this district have the advantage of easy access 
to Llandudno, which is noted for its mild and equable 
climate, especially in winter; in fact, many persons with 
bronchial affections habitually spend the whole of the 
winter at the Hydropathic establishment there, having the 
advantage of Dr. Thomas' skill and attention. 

Symptoms, — Difficult respiration, hoarseness, accom- 
panied by a feeling of tightness or constriction across the 
chest, wheezing and severe cough, with expectoration. 

Treatment. — For an acute attack, apply hot foments- I 
tions for ten or twelve minutes to the chest every three oJ 
four hours, followed by half-sheet pack for twenty minutes, 
rubbing after each application with the wet hand, and 
inhaling steam from hot water freely during the fomenta- 
tions. The heating compress must be worn constantly. 

In chronic cases, the Turkish, Russian, or vapour b; 
must be taken twice a week, and the chest vapour bath c»i 
fomentation daily. A dripping sheet must be given after- 
wards, and the chest well rubbed for five minutes with the 
cold wet hand. The heating compress must then be applied 
to the chest, and worn both day and night. A sitz bath 
of 70° must be given daily for fifteen minutes, taking a 
moderate amount of out-door exercise afterwards. Tht 
compressed air bath is a most valuable remedy in ti 
; in Russia it is much relied on. 
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COLDS. 

We now come to treat of one of the commonest causes 
of disease, yet one so insidious that its existence is hardly 
noticed until the mischief is done. " Only a cold ! " is a 
very common reply to the conventional query. " Yes, 
only a cold ! " — but what does it lead to ? Ask yourself 
what your most intimate friend died of in the prime of life — 
Inflammation of the Lungs ; it was brought on by 
" only a cold." What caused the death of your lovely little 
boy ? — Brain Fever ; in the commencement it was " only 
a cold." What hastened the death of your venerable and 
respected friend ? — Bronchiti.S ; but at first it was "only 
a cold." What occasioned the death of that beautiful 
creature, the belle of the city, the pride of her parents, the 
joy of her friends, the charm of every circle, the light of 
every ball-room ? What caused her to fade like a flower, 
to wither day by day, until consigned to a premature 
tomb? — Consumption! This commenced with "only a 
cold!" The instances of violent acute and inflammatory 
disorders induced by taking cold are innumerable, and it is 
within the experience of all that a simple cold has often 
produced chronic suffering, from which death was a welcome 
relief In a word, colds cannot be neglected with impunity, 
even by the strong and robust. 

General Treatment. — The causes, symptoms, and 
peculiarities of colds are so varied and assume such opposite 
forms that a uniform system of treatment cannot be laid 
down. In some cases the skin is dry and burning, with a 
quick and irritable pulse ; in others the skin is cold and 
clammy, with low and weak pulse. In the former the 
vapour bath and wet sheet pack is decidedly the most 
efficacious. For the latter, the Turkish, Russian, or vapour 
bath or bottle sweat may be taken daily until relieved, 
In both instances, however, a drlpp'm^ ^Vett Qvica. ^ i'*^ 



INFLUENZA, CATARRH, OR COLD IN THE HEAD. 

The symptoms commence with an increased secretioi 
of mucus from the membranes of the nose, fauces, 
bronchia, attended with sniffling of the nostrils, sneezinj 
irritating cough, shivering heat of the skin, feeling 
weight and pressure across the forehead, watery eye^j 
depression, lassitude, want of appetite, &c., whilst the] 
discharge from the nose painfully irritates the lips. If' 
this affection be neglected and allowed to take its course, 
it may continue several weeks (esiiecially with delicate 
constitutions), and when apparently cured, will leave 
a memento of its visit in the form of a low, frequent, 
irritating cough. The folly of neglect in such cases is 
apparent, and much suffering may be avoided by prompt 
recourse to the following. 

Treatment. — The Turkish bath with the hot fomenta- 
tion applied to the chest, or the vapour and wet sheet pack 
every morning, followed by the dripping sheet, after which 
vigorous friction with dry towels ; at eleven o'clock in the 
forenoon another dripping sheet may be taken. If neither 
the Turkish nor the vapour bath are available, the bottle 
sweat, or other sweating bath may be given with advantage, 
followed by a wash down with cold water. The heating 
compress to be worn* at nights only, round the stomach. 
If there is a desire water may be drank freely. 

COUGHS. 

When all the internal organs of the body are perfect!}! 
[healthy, there can be no cough. A cough is an indicatiot 
[ of some derangement of the respiratory organs, or of thd 
I stomach. Whenever a cough begins, immediate measure^ 
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ought to be taken, for any delay as neglect may seriously 
aggravate impending mischief. It may only be the result 
of a very slight cold, which can easily be removed by 
promptly stimulating and restoring the action of the skin. 
Treatment. — Same as for Influenza, &c. 

SORE THROAT 
Is usually the result of some cold or derangement of 
the stomach. This may generally be cured at once, by 
one or two Turkish, vapour, or. Russian baths, and the 
heating compress to the throat and stomach. In cases of 
ULCERATED OR MALIGNANT SORE THROAT more elaborate 
treatment may be required. 

Treatment. — Fomentation, as hot as possible, twice a 
day, to the throat and chest, and rub with cold wet hand ; 
on alternate days, after the fomentation, a half-sheet pack, 
followed by cold shallow bath. Apply the heating compress 
to the stomach, and one to the throat, and every time they 
are renewed use friction with the cold wet hand ; several 
times during the day gargle with tepid water ; on rising in 
the morning take a dripping sheet, and every second day 
a sitz bath of 70° for ten minutes, and every third day a 
Russian or vapour bath, inhaling the steam. 

GLANDULAR SWELLINGS. 

Glandular swellings, when not scrofulous, are often caused 
by colds which have been neglected ; the functions are 
sluggish and obstructed, the fluids become thick and the 
glands are gorged ; hence the swelling. 

Treatment. — Take the vapour or the Turkish bath 
twice and the wet sheet pack once a week ; a dripping 
sheet every morning on rising ; twice each day fomenta- 
tions, hot as possible ; wear the heating compress on tta 
part affected day and night 
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MUMPS. 

Symptoms. — A swelling of the cheek, extending under 
the jaw and over the neck. It arises from inflammation 
of the parotid and other salivary glands. 

Treatment. — A sweating bath or hot fomentation each 
day, and the heating compress worn over the part affected, 
frequently renewed. These measures will generally subdue 
the disease at once. 

QUINSY, 

If treated in the early stage, is readily subdued, but pre- 
ventive treatment is very desirable, as quinsy is more easily 
averted than cured. 

Symptoms. — Great swelling of the mucous membrane, 
of the fauces and tonsils, so that respiration is very difficult, 
and swallowing gives great pain ; and, in very severe cases, 
there is danger of suffocation. 

Treatment. — Vapour or Turkish bath and wet sheet 
pack every morning, and a sitz at 70° for ten minutes, at 
eleven o'clock, with the dripping sheet each afternoon. A 
hot fomentation should be applied twice each day. The 
heating compress to be worn round the throat, and one 
round the body ; gargle with tepid water several times 
each day. 

DIPHTHERIA. 

The name is borrowed from the French, with whom it 
has been in vogue more than fifty years, and is used to 
characterise malignant sore throat, with the formation of 
a false membrane in the throat, which usually comes away 
in pieces. 

Treatment. — The same as for Ulcerated Sore Throat. 



Chapter VIII. 
AFFECTIONS OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, Etc. 



HYSTERIA. 
A DERANGEMENT of the nervous system, formerly 
supposed to be peculiar to women, but very often 
produced in men by nervous exhaustion — from overwork 
of the brain — irritation to the nerves of the stomach from 
the use of stimulating food, alcoholic liquors or narcotics — 
excessive bodily fatigue, or powerful emotion — so-called 
youthful follies, or anything which unduly disturbs the 
equilibrium of the nervous system. 

Symptoms. — The hysteric condition in women is un- 
fortunately so well known that it is hardly necessary to 
describe its innumerable forms, but (with men especially) 
" hysterica! symptoms are not always limited to violent and 
spasmodic convulsive movements, weeping, laughter, &c. 
There is the hysterical condition of mind independent of 
these, in which the man has lost his moral courage aod 
hopefulness, in which all appears dark and full of pathos 
to him — in which fictions portraying states of human 
distress or deeds of human grandeur or wickedness are 
intolerable, and choke him with excess of feeling such as 
forms no part of his ordinary nature, and invades him spite 
of all moral efforts to control it ; whilst he calls himself a 
fool for giving way to it — in which he rises in the morning 
to wretchedness of contemplation, atvi %<:)&=, \.'a \i\'i \^^ 
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.ting and fearing it. This is the kind of hysteria most 
;n in the male sex, and arising from stomach irritation." 
Treatment. — In cases of great nervous susceptibility, 
it is always necessary not to overdo any treatment. It is 
best to commence with a graduated sitz bath from 85° to 70° 
for ten minutes, the head to be first well washed in water 
at 85". On leaving the sitz, one or two buckets of water 
at 70° should be poured over the spine, with a cold 
dripping sheet to follow. This treatment should be taken 
daily, and on alternate days a half-sheet- pack should be 
taken several hours after. When the nervous excitement 
is subdued, the cold dripping sheet or any light tonic bath 
should be taken daily on rising. After each bath fifteen 
to twenty minutes' brisk walk should be taken. Diet 
should be nourishing but light. Condiments and alcoholic 
liquors and all excitement must be strictly avoided. As 
much exercise in the open air as the patient can bear 
should be taken, and the brain should 'have as much rest as 
possible — novel reading, particularly, should be eschewed, , 

I MENTAL OR NERVOUS IRRITABILITV. 

So intimately connected is the mind with the body that 
the action of the former cannot be healthy if the latter be 
out of order. In fact, in all cases of insanity and mental 
deficiency it is the malformed, diseased, or deranged body 
that prevents the intellectual and moral development. 
Hence a little reflection will show how greatly intemperate 
living must tend to blunt and destroy the reflective faculties 
and moral sympathies of our nature. The harmonious 1 
action of the bodily functions is frequently disturbed either 1 
by indigestion, constipated bowels, gorged liver, over-worked I 
brain, or obstructed action of the skin. Any of these 
derangements will, in many persons, ^todiitt ^eat mental J 
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irritability, so that they may even (for the time) lose all 
self-control, and often, from very trivial causes — sometimes 
from no cause at all — they will storm and burst into fits of 
ungovernable passion, of which, on their subsidence, they 
are heartily ashamed. In such cases Hydropathy may 
render the greatest possible help. 

Treatment. — A slow vapour bath, succeeded by a 
shallow bath at 70°, for four minutes, and, after being 
well dried, the soothing compress applied. This to be re- 
moistened and re-applied on going to bed. The following 
morning a wet sheet pack for thirty-five minutes, followed 
by a dripping sheet and a brisk walk before breakfast. 
This to be repeated every morning for a week, and the 
irritability will certainly disappear, if the first cause be 
carefully avoided. Especially must the diet be simple and 
nourishing, and alcoholics and condiments be avoided. 



APOPLEXY. 
This dreadful disease is much more easily prevented 
than cured ; and whenever any tendency to it exists, it is 
indeed madness to neglect precautionary measures. A 
sudden death is its frequent result — but this does not 
usually occur without the unfortunate victim having 
experienced frequent warnings of its approach — still, in 
spite of premonitions, many persist in their reckless course 
of living, until they fall a sacrifice. It is worthy of note 
that it is not always persons of a full habit who are the 
victims of apoplexy, though this condition may be 
generally regarded (especially with intemperate and 
irregular living), as a probable indication of an apoplectic 
tendency. Too much blood, or diseased blood acting on 
the brain, may produce it, and its crisis is frequently 
accelerated by violent and sudden mental emotions, and 
particularly if the stomach be detan^^eA, \t\s.'aii"toj ■aKi&. 



mental imbecility are frequent results of apoplexy. The 
premonitory symptoms of apoplexy arc feelings of fulness 
and oppression of the head, giddiness, sensation of falling, 
or shaking tremors, broken rest, loss of memory, discon- 
nection of thought, faltering and vacancy of speech, 
nervous terror, appalling dreams, &c. The apoplectic 
seizure is characterised by sudden insensibility and 
deprivation of all voluntary motion ; the countenance has 
a peculiar bloated appearance, and is often congested. 
surface warm and perspiring, stertorous breathing. 

Treatment. — In the fit, let the patient be immediately 
conveyed into a spacious room, with the windows open ; 
keep in a reclioing position, but with the head well 
elevated. Soak well a towel in cold water, roll it up, and 
bind it round the head like a turban. A half-sheet pack 
must be immediately given. On leaving the pack, rub 
the skin vigorously over with cold damp towels to excite 
reaction. The patient must then be well dried. Again 
dip the cloth in cold water, and wrap it round the head, 
redipping it every ten minutes. On leaving the wet sheet 
apply the heating compress round the body, which should 
be frequently renewed and worn for some days. Two 
half-sheet packs should be given daily until the patient is 
out of danger. If the feet be chilled bathe them in hot 
water. When the patient recovers, proceed as with the 
preventive treatment, A course of sweating baths as 
indicated for obesity is of great advantage. 

Preventive Treatment. — A course of full Hydro- 
pathic treatment is of the greatest possible service ; thus,. 
on rising, a dripping sheet or shallow bath, with wet sheet 
or half-sheet pack in the forenoon ; a cold sitz bath, ten 
or fifteen minutes, In the afternoon, with exercise after each 
bath, freely drinking water. Diet plain and sparing, 
avoiding highly seasoned food and a\co\\oV\ts. 
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PARALYSIS. 



Paralysis and apoplexy are identical in their origin and 
nature ; their distinction consists merely in the symptoms 
manifested in different constitutions — the same causes 
which produce apoplexy in one person producing paralysis 
in another. Some constitutions, however, are subject to 
disease in the comlnned form of apoplexy and paralysis. 
Paralysis is not the herald of apoplexy, but often the 
indelible memento of its visit. Few cases of paralysis are 
thoroughly cured ; but if vigorous Hydropathic treatment 
be early adopted, the chances are much more favourable 
by this than by any other system. 

Treatment. — Immediately after the attack, let the 
patient recline on that side which is not affected, and 
keep the affected side upwards. Two or three persons 
should rub the entire side as briskly as possible for half 
an hour with the cold wet hand, keeping a cold wet cloth on 
the patient's head. The patient should then be thoroughly 
dried with a rough towel and dressed, and, if able, should 
walk about the room. Repeat the same course twice next 
day, and use light tonic applications, such as the dripping 
sheet and sponge bath, with an occasional vapour bath, and 
apply galvanism (if accessible) to the feet and hands. Let 
the patient also take as mach exercise as can be borne. 

LOCAL PARALYSIS. 

Symptoms. — A numbness, partial or total loss of power 
in the part affected, which is sometimes the hand, arm, leg, 
one side of the face, an eye, &c. This affection often 
occurs in an unaccountable manner with persons who have 
no apoplectic tendency. 

Treatment. — Take the vapour or the Turkish bath 
every third day; let the paialysed part. \ie ■'n'Si tvJiii'aa^ 



! Neuralgia. 

with the cold wet hand ; the dripping sheet every morning 
on rising, and friction with the cold wet hand t^vice daily for 
ten minutes ; and let the part affected be well exercised. 



NEURALGIA. 

Symptoms. — Sharp, darting, or shooting pains recurring 
in paroxysms, often at regular intervals, affected by 
atmospheric changes. The pains are occasiond by inflam- 
mation of the fibrous covering of the nerves. 

Treatment. — First, a gentle vapour A: any sweating 
bath, to soften and cleanse the skin ; and afterwards the 
heating compress applied to the part affected. The next 
day, a half-sheet pack, followed by the dripping sheet, 
with friction ; a sitz bath at 70", for fifteen minutes in the 
afternoon, and friction vigorously applied to the back with 
the wet hand. The third day, a wet sheet pack in the 
morning ; and in the afternoon a sitz bath of 70"*, with 
friction on the spine as before. The succeeding day the 
same treatment ; after which another vapour and sitz bath, 
with friction. The same course may be continued uotS 
convalescence, wearing the heating compress all the tirt 



TIC DOLOUREUX. 

This is a neuralgic affection of the fifth pair of nerves,J 
or the nerves of sensation of the face, arising from a \a^m 
state of health. In the majority of cases the immediate 
cause is the immoderate use of high-seasoned food, strong 
tea and coffee, &c., the viscera becoming irritated and 1 
nerves inflammed, hence the pain. 

Treatment.— Wet sheet pack for half an hour in 1 

morning. In the afternoon a graduated sitz bath 1 

twenty minutes, commencing at 85° and reduced to yc^ 

'th a cold damp cloth to tVve ^ea.<\. T^^e 'ci.eta.^.mg coBfl 
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press over the stomach must he worn day and night, and 
removed as often as it becomes dry. Friction should be 
applied two or three times each day with the cold wet 
hand, to the part affected. The above treatment, with an 
occasional vapour bath, and four half tumblers of water 
taken daily, especially when the stomach is empty, will 
soon be productive of satisfactory effects. 

TOOTHACHE. 
If from a decked tooth or some mischief at the root of 
• a tooth, apply to a qualified dentist. Frequently there is 
a small hole in the tooth, and the cold air irritates the sensi- 
tive nerve. When this is the case it is easily remedied by 
proper stopping. The aching may arise, however, from 
derangement of the digestive organs or from simple nervous 
debility or disturbance. 

TREAT^^ENT, — Take a very gentle vapour bath, and a 
dripping sheet afterwards, with plenty of friction with the 
cold wet hand, at the same time holding hot water in the 
mouth, and apply the heating compress to the stomach. 
The next day take a half-sheet pack, followed by the 
dripping sheet, and friction to the part affected ; continue 
the dripping sheet a iew days, and .apply the heating 
compress during the night. The teeth ought, at least once 
a day, to be thoroughly cleansed with pure water, but if they 
have been neglected, a little Salt and water may be used. 
Afterwards, the mouth should be well rinsed with cold water. 



SCIATICA. 
This is an affection of the sciatic nerve, commencing 
near the hip joint, and is a local form of neuralgia, pro- 
ceeding from inflammation, irritation, &c. It is frequently 
accompanied by lumbago, though both may exist separately, 
and frequently arises from the same tauae. ^tva-NJic-a. Vas. 
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long baffled drug treatment Formerly it was the custom 
to sear the leg and hip with a red-hot iron, with the inten- 
tion of drawing the irritation from the nerve to the surface, 
but this formidable process was ineffectual. The worst 
cases, however, may be confidently expected to yield to 
Hydropathic treatment. 

Treatment,— The wet sheet pack should be given every 
alternate day for twenty minutes, or, at the most, half an 
hour. This must be particularly observed, as a longer pack 
would aggravate, instead of diminishing the pain, and the 
soothing compress should be applied to the part affected, 
for half an hour, Uvice a day. If this course be persevered 
in, with the addition of a dripping sheet each morning, it 
will be found effectual. Avoid all condiments and stimu- 
lating food or drink. 

RHEUMATISM. 
In damp, marshy, undrai'ned (therefore unhealthy) dis- 
tricts rheumatism is common. The symptoms vary 
considerably. In some cases the character of the disease 
is dull, sluggish, and cold ; while in others it is acute, 
violent, and inflammatory, and develops into rheumatic 
fever. In all cases the fluids of the body are unhealthy, 
which is the real cause of mischief. It is generally cause<ij 
by a long course of bad habits, improper diet, or 1 
drinking. A thorough wetting or a severe chill may h 
caused the pain to be felt for the first time, but that v 
only the exciting, not the primary cause ; the disc 
being already in the system. 

RHEUMATIC FEVER. 

There is a great and febrile disturbance of the whol? 

system, and restlessness and considerable inflammation of 

-the sheaths of the muscles. ¥e\ei: acvxes. I'ac -^Uole body; 
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the face is flushed, the head aches, the most excruciating 
pains shoot from limb to limb, the weight of the bed 
clothes become intolerable, the patient is unable to sleep, 
and a peculiar sour-smelling perspiration is freely excreted. 
Nature makes a great effort to thow off the poisonous 
matter which is causing the mischief Hydropathy is 
especially adapted for assisting nature in this effort. 

Treatment. — The bottle sweat should be given im- 
mediately the symptoms are developed, with tepid bed 
wash to follow. A broad heating compress should cover 
the body from the hips to the armpits, and be changed 
every hour and half, being thoroughly rinsed out each 
time; after four or five hours, a half-sheet pack, followed 
by bed wash. This treatment to be repeated until the 
fever is subdued, drinking freely of toast and water, with 
lemon juice squeezed into it. There need be no hesitation 
in pursuing this treatment, it is grateful to the patient, 
and there can be no doubt of its efficacy. It has been 
proved in the case of a man 7 5 years of age, who had been 
eeks under drug treatment without any relief 
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ACUTE RHEUMATISM 
Is very much of the same nature, and may arise from the 
same causes as rheumatic fever, but it is in a modified 
form. It is very changeable in the time and location 
of its attack. It frequently affects one or more of the 
large joints, and will one day leave a limb entirely and 
show itself in quite a fresh place. This is rather a hopeful 
sign, indicating that the enemy may be soon expelled. 
For the neglect of acute rheumatism there is no excuse, as 
it is readily cured by Hydropathic treatment ; but when it 
has been allowed to become chronic, there is little hope of 
recovery, except by a long course oS tre'SA.nvfciX. 
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Treatment. — For hot or inflammatory rheumatism 
half-sheet paclt may be taken once a day, and the heatin 

' compress worn night and day, with a sweating bath (vapou 
Turkish, or Russian) twice a week, and occasionally til 

, vapour and pack. Friction with the wet liand for te 
minutes once or twice daily is very beneficial. 

ORDINARY MUSCULAR RHEUMATISM 
Usually attacks its victim in an insidious manner. 3 
may come like a thief in the night, not with violence or grea 
heat. A slight pain is felt in some weak part of the body fo 
the first time. If at any time a limb has been injured or 
joint sprained, the pain will most likely be there. The pat 
as it increases is dull and heavy, and the part affected cold tt 
the touch, and shows a sluggish circulation of the biood. 
Treatment. — The sweating bath — Turkish, Russian. 
vapour, as may be most available — may be taken 01 
alternate days. Twice a week the vapour and pack, am 
apply the heating compress to the' part affected. Friction 
with the wet hand to the part affected will be of service 
The heating stomach compress may be worn at nights; 
All condiments and alcoholic stimulants must be avoidedi 

CHRONIC RHEUMATISM 
May be and frequently is the result of neglect of on 
of the foregoing forms of rheumatism. A sharp attack a 
rheumatic fever allowed to run its course usually terminate 
in the chronic stage ; in nine cases out of ten the \ 
power unaided is too weak to throw it off, and it become 
a permanent, but disagreeable, companion. Any ordinary 
case of rheumatism left to itself, or only treated with a littlj 
physic, and the affected parts swathed in flannel, will conj 
to this, and the patient must " gim aud ativde," the enemi 
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claiming a right to remain. ■ When the first pains are felt 
and there has not been much mischief done, then is the 
golden opportunity for assisting nature by every possible 
means to throw off the disease ; but even when this oppor- 
tunity has been missed an effort must be made to check 
its progress, or it will get worse and worse, the joints fill 
up with a chalky deposit and become deformed, and life is 
a burden. 

Treatment. — When practicable, and the patient can 
afford it, it is best to go at once to a Hydropathic establish- 
ment, where there is a skilful practitioner, and submit to 
even a long course of treatment until the disease is com- 
pletely eradicated. When this cannot be done sweating 
baths may be taken freely, Turkish, Russian, vapour, or 
the hot wet bottle sweat are all suitable and beneficial, 
three or four a week, varied with vapour and pack. A 
dripping sheet may be taken on rising ; plenty of friction 
should follow each bath, with as much exercise afterwards 
lis the patient can take with comfort. The stomach com- 
press ought to be worn at nights. Diet, light farinaceous, 
but nutritious ; lemon or lime juice must be taken freely. 



Is frequently found with rheumatism, and is often the 
forerunner of sciatica, and, therefore, should be treated as 
soon as it develops itself. 

Symptoms. — Pain, more or less severe, with sudden loss 
of power in the lower region of the back ; the bowels in 
some cases are affected, in which case the fseces are dry 
and difficult to pass. 

Treatment. — Take the Turkish or vapour bath for three 
or four days in succession, and wear the heating compress 
over the small of the back, renewed e\ety l\NQ\iCiVis?.- 
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GOUT, 

The gourmand who indulges freely in animal food and 
fermented liquors, and lives a lazy, indolent life, is almost 
sure to be a victim to this disease. It is one of those 
diseases which are transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion, where the sins of the fathers are visited on the children. 

Gout may be distinguished from rheumatism by its 
commencement in the small instead of the large joints — it 
attacks the toes and fingers, and deforms and stifTens them. 
The pain from a sharp attack is excruciating. It is an 
advantage to the patient when it is so, as a warning ; if it 
attacks the brain or heart, or concentrates in the stomach, 
it may be at once fatal, in which case it is termed Suppressed 
gout. Like rheumatism, it varies considerably in different 
individuals, its mildness or severity depending on the extent 
of the internal mischief and the amount of acid in the 
blood. 

Treatment. — Full Hydropathic treatment must be 
taken at once. A vapour and pack every alternate day, 
a vapour or Turkish bath on the other day, or, if the attack 
is violent, a hot wet bottle sweat or hot fomentation and 
wet sheet pack. If there is much swelling at the joints 
apply a large soothing compress to the parts affected. 
Local steaming two or three times a day is beneficial, and 
the stomach compress must be worn day and night 
When the patient is thoroughly relieved proceed with 
about half the above treatment ; a dripping sheet every 
morning on rising. An entire change must be made in the 
diet ; no intoxicating drinks must be allowed ; as in the 
case of rheumatism, lemon and lime juice is about the best 
antidote for the acid in the blood. 



Chapter IX. 

AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN, Etc., PILES, AND 
FUNCTIONAL DERANGEMENTS. 



A^OST skin di.seases are merely indications of impurity 
of the blood, and in order to effect a radical cure, it 
is necessary to adopt such treatment as will not only 
purify the blood, but thoroughly change the condition of 
the fluids generally. 

SCURvy. 

Sailors and others who undertake long voyages are 
particularly subject to scurvy. This is in consequence of 
the impossibility of procuring fresh, wholesome vegetable 
food; and the liability to attack is greatly increased by the 
insufficient accommodation for personal cleanliness and 
proper attention to the skin. The cases of this disease 
which occur on land are not so aggravated as those on 
board ship, but are usually comparatively slight 

Symptoms. — Discoloured patches, with scaly eruptions, 
on various parts of the body, and sponginess of the gums, 
&c. 

Treatment. — Scurvy cannot be cured without rigid 
attention to diet. All fatty and salted meats must be 
avoided, and the vegetables in season should be taken 
freely. One or two oranges may be taken before break- 
fast and another before dinner. When oranges arc not in 
season lime or lemon-juice may be 5ub?.Vv'TO\.e.i,,'«\^\.-*j'5> 
/ 
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or three glasses of water each day ; two wet sheet packs 
and two vapour baths per week, with cold bath or dripping 
sheet to follow ; a dripping sheet on rising in the morning 
must be taken on those days when neither the vapour bath 
nor the wet sheet pack is administered. Apply the 
heating compress to the stomach and the abdomen each 
night, but not during the day. Abundant out-door 
exercise should be taken. The sulphur-vapour or sulphur- 
water batii, when available, is of immense service as an 
alterative, and will expedite the cure. 



Professor A. T. Thompson says: — "No age, no sex is 
exempt from the attacks of prurigo ; it is observed to 
make its appearance in all seasons, and to find its victims 
in every rank of life in all its varieties, the itching is 
intolerable, augmenting in comparative severity according 
to the age of the patient. It must be acknowledged that 
this troublesome affliction often resists every treatment 
that has been su^ested ! " This, however, refers exclu- 
sively to treatment with drugs. 

In its aggravated form prurigo is often mistaken for 
itch, which it much resembles. One simple feature of the . 
disease is, that the worst cases are usually the most easily I 
cured, probably because they are more developed. 

Symptoms. — An elevation of the skin in patches which, 
when the finger is passed over them, feel thickened and 
rough ; the colour of the part affected is yellowish or dirty: 
an intolerable itching when the skin is exposed to t 
on undressing, or when warm in bed, &c. It is usi 
very local in its attacks. 

Treatment. — The sulphur-vapour bath is an 
ure, and should be taken every tMtd day until thi 
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complete. Wash the skin well with warm water and soft 
soap the day before taking the sulphur bath. For very 
young children the sulphur-water bath may be substituted 
for the sulphur- vapour. Highly seasoned food must be 
avoided, as well as all alcoholic liquors. 

ECZEMA. 

Dr. Ruddock says 1 " This is one of the most common 
eruptions, constituting one-third, or more, of all skin affec- 
tions ; it lasts a varying time in consequence of successive 
local developments, and its tendency is to spread. After 
its disappearance no traces are left of the disease. 

"The skin is irritable; occasionally excoriations or 
cracking of the part occur, and sometimes the part around 
the patch inflames, probably from the irritating nature 
of the discharge." 

Grocers, confectioners, and others, who have to handle 
raw sugar, are frequently troubled with it in the hands 
{caused in these cases by an acarus resembling that 
producing itch) ; but, usually, eczema is the result of the 
impure state of the fluids of the body, caused by indiges- 
tion. In many cases there is only a very short distance 
between eczema and the rheumatic state of the fluids. 

Treatment. — Any error of diet must at once be cor- 
rected, and alcoholic drinks strictly avoided ; two vapour 
baths a week, and two half-sheet packs a week, wearing 
the stomach compress at night, will usually be effectual. 
When the hands alone are affected, the fumes of sulphur 
locally will effect a cure. When convenient, a'change of 
air is of service. 

IT,CH. 

Of all skin diseases, this is at once the most loathsome., 

and yet, strange as it may appear, Vt \s ftvt m.aa. eas^T 
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cured. The disease is occasioned by the presence of 
animalculae, which, effecting a lodgment on the skin, by 
contact or otherwise, increase and diffuse themselves witii 
a wonderful fecundity. The scarf-skin very soon shows 
symptoms of their presence by its surface being ruffled and 
raised, but with the scratching it becomes ragged, and small 
sores may be observed between the fingers, the favourite 
haunts of the insect. 

Treatment. — Two sulphur-vapour baths are sufficient 
to cure an ordinary case of itch. On going to the bath, 
the patient should be provided with an entire change of 
underclothing, as, on undressing, the adhesion of some of 
the acari to the underclothing, might, if that were resumed, 
replace them on the body. The baths must be taken on 
alternate days, and when the itching has entirely ceased, 
take a good wash-down, with a profuse application of soap. 
In cases of attack to young children, the sulphur-water 
bath must be administered, as it would not be safe to give 
sulphur-vapour baths, since they are liable to inhale the 
vapour. This complaint is becoming more and more rare, 
in consequence of the increased attention to personal 
cleanliness by all grades of society. 



ITCHING OF THE SKIN 

Is most prevalent in the winter and the spring, during 
which period many persons disuse the bath altogether, and 
the action of the skin becomes most injuriously obstructed, 
whilst it is seriously interfered with by the prevalence of 
dry east winds, which make it feel particularly harsh 
and uncomfortable. 

Treatment. — A vapour or Russian bath, every other 
day for a week, should be taken, with ordinary attention to 
ablutions, &c. 
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NETTLE RASH 
Is thus named on account of the stinging sensation 
attending it, and which closely resembles that produced by 
the common nettle. There is no possibility of mistaking 
the symptoms, the skin showing smail white elevations on 
a scarlet ground. 

The chief cause of the nettle rash is a disordered state 
of the digestive organs, sometimes occasioned by peculiar 
descriptions of food, such as mussels, oysters, crab, lobster, 
and other varieties of shell fish. 

Treatment. — Three vapour, or other sweating baths, 
on alternate days, with the heating compress round the 
stomach at night, will be all that is needed to effect a cure. 
Diet should be light and sparing. 

SHINGLES. 
An eruption which forms a belt half way round the body. 
Usually there is also a good deal of nervous disturbance 
accompanying the eruption — -very alarming to the patient. 
Two or three vapour baths will entirely remove this 
unpleasant disorder. Diet must be light and sparing. 

ERYSIPELAS, OR ST. ANTHONY'S FIRE. 

Not much is known of the cause of erysipelas ; usually, 
sickness and nausea precede it, and the patient feels unwell. 
It is an effort of nature to throw off poison which has 
entered the blood in some form or another. 

Symptoms. — Great swelling and fiery eruption of the 
parts affected, which are usually the face and head, 
accompanied more or less with feverishness. 

Treatment.— A gentle vapour bath for half an hour, 
followed by a dripping sheet or wash-down, then apply the 
heating compress to the stomach, a'c\d ^ao Xci && ■%■**«. 
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affected. If the head, and it is much swollen, it may be 
necessary to cut off the hair, so that the wet bandage may 
act on the skin ; if necessary, the head and face must be com- 
pletely enveloped, leaving small apertures for the mouth and 
nostrils, for respiration. The wet sheet and the vapour 
bath should be administered alternately at intervals of six 
or eight hours, until inflammation is subdued. Between 
each wet sheet and vapour, a sitz bath of yoR should be 
taken for twenty minutes. 



DRY PIMPLES 

Are not so easily dispelled as the watery pimples. The 
dry pimples are mostly peculiar to children and young 
persons who may have irritation of the stomach from taking 
high-seasoned food. The same rigid attention to diet as 
recommended in case of scurvy is necessary. Two Russian 
or vapour baths per week, two dripping sheets daily, with 
plenty of friction. 

WATERY PIMPLES. 

For this affection, four or five sweating baths — either the 
vapour or Turkish baths, as may be most convenient ; and 
the soothing compress worn over the stomach a few nights 
will be all that is necessary. 

MERCURIAL ERUPTIONS ON THE SKIN. 

Symptoms. — A copper-coloured tinge on some portion 
of the skin. On examining the discolouration with a 
microscope, the cuticle will be perceived to be a little 
rough and elevated, and on its first appearance is dry, 
and (in some cases) subsequently becomes humid ; it is 
accompanied by itching and tendettvess. 



Boils. 
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Treatment. — The speediest cure is a course of sulphur- 
vapour baths, one every third day ; ten or twelve baths will 
usually suffice. To those who can afford the time a full 
course of Hydropathic treatment will effect a cure more 
pleasantly. 



Notwithstanding the pain and annoyance occasioned to 
the sufferer by boils, their appearance indicates a sound 
and healthy constitution. They are the result of nature's 
effort to throw off morbid humours, and may often prevent 
serious illness. When a number appear together, after 
Hydropathic treatment, it is termed a crisis ,-— <iftcn 
anxiously anticipated, and accepted as a certain presage of 
future health. 

Treatment. — If elicited by Hydropathic treatment, 
most of the baths should be discontinued, with the 
exception of the vapour bath, which will soothe and allay 
the irritation. A vapour bath may be taken each day 
till the boils burst, then poultice them with linseed meal 
until the entire matter is extracted, for if any be left in, 
the formation of new and equally troublesome boils may 
result. The poulticing should be continued for a day or 
two until the opening is large, and the boil should be 
repeatedly pressed from time to time to squeeze out all the 
matter. When this is done, the soothing compress should 
be worn till the sore is healed. 



CARBUNCLE. 

Symptoms. — It commences as a hard, flattened tumour; 

it differs from a boil, as it has no core or centre; it extends 

an inch or more into cutaneous tissue, and is dangerous 

when it comes in contact witti an VmfiQ'cX.a.ti.x. m\sx^ \ ■i.^"'« 
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red in colour, the redness being more or less livid or dark, 
at first often being of a mahogany tint, then becoming 
more or less purple. After the suppuration and the healing 
of the skin, it leaves behind a chronic redness or a deep 
brown stain, which lasts some time. The pain of the 
carbuncle is severe ; throbbing and sometimes burning. 

Treatment. — The vapour bath must be taken every 
day, followed by a wash-down, shower bath, or dripping 
sheet. The carbuncle should be steamed twice a day; 
apply a linseed poultice till it bursts, and continue it till 
the matter is all cleared out, then apply the soothing 
compress to heal it. A practice prevails of lancing the 
carbuncle to let out the matter, but this should not be done 
on any account, as it prevents the carbuncle maturing, and 
instead of assisting nature, only retards her operation. 

ULCERS. 

Ulcers may arise from a variety of causes ; from a 
bruise of the skin when the body is in an unhealthy 
condition, from scurvy, or from scrofulous taint. 

Treatment. — From whatever cause the ulcer may 
have arisen, a course of Hydropathic treatment may be 
taken with advantage, to excite exhalation by the skin, 
and purify the fluids ; steam the ulcer twice each day, 
wash it well after, and apply the soothing compress 
continuously until quite healed. 

ulcerated and discoloured legs. 

Bad legs with people in country districts often throw off" 

matter which ought to leave the system by the pores if 

the skin was kept in healthy condition ; persons so affected 

taking baths for rheumatism, have often at the same time 

been unexpectedly cured of their u\cet^\.ed \e^^. 
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Treatment. — One or two Turkish or other sweating 
baths each week, with wash-down or dripping sheet, every 
morning, and heating compress to the part affected. When 
hcaUng commences, the soothing should be substituted 
for the heating compress. When cured, great attention 
shouid be paid to keeping the skin in good order. 



On the first appearance, vigorous treatment should be 
immediately resorted to, as in the early stage an abscess 
is much more easily cured than when further developed, 
and the idea entertained by many that Hydropathic appli- 
cations may drive the mischief inwards is purely chimerical. 
The water treatment always tends to abstract disease by 
exciting healthy action of the whole body, thus promoting 
the elimination of effete matter, and particularly from the 
part affected, and, if assisted by plain wholesome diet, 
drinking pure cold water, and inhaling fresh and bracing 
air, must be successful. 

SvMPTOMs. — An abscess is a collection of pus formed 
or deposited in some tissue or organ, and if -allowed to 
accumulate undisturbed, it becomes large and hard, and 
ultimately breaks out into a very disagreeable sore, 
from which very unhealthy matter is discharged, impreg* 
nated with a curd-like substance, which has to be pressed 
through the opening with the hand. 

Treatment. — The Russian, vapour, or other sweating 
bath each day, and one wet sheet pack in the course of the 
week, with the dripping sheet every morning on rising. 
The heating" compress should be continuously applied to 
the abscess, and the part should be steamed twice a day. 
Plain food, abundance of fresh air, and copious drinking 
of cold water are indispensable. 



^ 
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CHILBLAINS 

I Are caused sometimes by a diseased state of the fluids, oT 
by sluggish and defective circulation of the blood in the 
part during the winter season. 

Treatment. — Steam the part affected three times a 
day ; take two or three vapour or other sweating baths,; 
I end apply a small heating compress to the part affected, 



WHITLOWS 

i Are very similar to chilblains in their origin, and the prece- 
I ding mode of treatment is equally suitable and efficacious. 



HyEMORRHOIDS OR PILES. 

Remarks. — Piles are usually caused by obstructed cir- 
culation in the large intestines and in the liver, occasioned 
by sedentary habits, want of out-door exercise, constipated 
bowels, &c. Violent or protracted horse exercise will 
sometimes originate the disorder. They may be frequentli 
averted by washing the part well with soap and wal 
every morning (and particularly after going to stool) or bj 
often sitting in water. While any disease of this part exisi 
the use of paper is insufficient for the purpose of prop( 
cleanliness. In some very bad cases of neglected extern; 
piles, an operation will be necessary. 

Symptom s.^Pricking, itching, and uneasy sensation 
the seat, small pinkish tumours Just outside or within 
anal aperture — with great fulness and inflammation — somi 
times they bleed, when they are termed " blading piles, 
otherwise " blind piles." 

Treatment. — Local steaming, over a bucket of boilii 
iwater, wUl always give immediate relief from pain. Tl 
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should be followed by a sitz at 75° ; the abdomen must be 
well rubbed while in the water. For general treatment, a 
sweating bath (the vapour by preference) should be taken 
on alternate days, with a half-sheet fiack. A dripping 
sheet on rising every morning, and each day a sitz bath at 
75°, for ten minutes, washing the part and the abdomen 
well. The heating compress to be worn continuously round 
the body. Avoid all aperient medicines, and any food 
which may have a constipating tendency. 



HERNIA, OR RUPTURE, 
Is often caused by a sudden exertion of strength, as in 
lifting a great weight, a heavy fall. Jumping, concussion of 
the body, and other violent muscular exercise ; but more 
frequently it occurs without any definite or assignable 
cause otherwise than natural weakness of the membrane 
itself. 

Symptoms, — A protrusion of the intestine through the 
containing membrane, causing a swelling of the part. With 
children the rupture is often near the navel ; but with 
adults is usually in the groin or scrotum. Occasionally the 
pain is only slight, but if the rupture be caused by violence 
the pain is generally severe. 

Treatment. — When rupture occurs from sudden causes, 
care should be taken to place the patient immediately on 
his back ; the intestines should be pressed firmly but 
gently into their proper position ; and the region of the 
rupture should be bandaged so as to sustain them effectually. 
If there is any difficulty in getting the bowel back, a surgeon 
should be at once summoned, as danger may ensue from 
strangulation or inflammation. The soothing compress 
must be worn continuously day and night, and changed at 
intervals of two hours and a half. A. batiia.'gi ^ti\\&'''aa 
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sprains, Scalds, &c. 

I made for the purpose of securing the intestines well in their 
I position until a proper truss can be procured. A cold site 

■ bath of not more than four minutes' duration should be 
E taken twice a day. Before leaving the sitz bath the patient 

■ should well splash the affected part. A dripping sheet or 
I'Cold sponge bath must be taken every morning on rising. 



SPRAINS AND BRUISES 
Of the knee, wrist, ankle, or other part of the body may 
be treated hydro path ically with great advantage. 

Treatment. — In all cases steam the part as soon 
as possible ; where steam is not available, apply hot 
fomentation ; the heating compress should be worn on the 
part continuously. As the swelling subsides, rub the part 
twice a day for five minutes with the cold wet hand. When 
the sprain is cured, to restore vigour to the part it may be 
douched with cold water several times a day, A swea1 
bath once or twice a week will help the general health. 



SCALDS AND BURNS. 
If the part affected can be instantly plunged into cold 
water before the atmosphere has had time to act upon it 
no blister will arise ; it should be kept in the water twenty 
minutes. If, after this, any doubt should exist as to the 
inflammation being subdued, then apply the cooling, 
bandage, which should consist of a linen rag, well soaked 
in water. Only one fold or one layer should envelope th< 
part affected ; and it should be frequently re-moistened. 
If applied to one or more fingers, or to the hand, arm, 
foot, or leg, the bandage should not be taken off for re- 
jnoistening, but immerse it and the part affected in cold' 
'ater. 
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BLEEDING AT THE NOSE. 

The hydropathist has a certain cure for this complaint 
at all times; but occasionally there may be cases, such as 
apoplectic fulness, in whjch it would be undesirable to 
apply it. 

Treatment. — When desirable to stop the bleeding 
soak a towel well in cold spring water, and apply it to 
the generative organs. This will usually stop it almost 
instantly, but if not, a cold sitz must be taken at once. 



ADVANCED AGE. 

If at fifty years of age any person has acquired the habit 
of taking a sweating bath once or twice a week, no matter 
whether it be Turkish, Russian, or vapour, it will never 
willingly be given up. There is no doubt that persons retain 
their elasticity and agility, cheerfulness and health to a 
much longer age when they regularly use these baths. 
The baths do not abstract heat from the body, but rather 
impart it. It has been said that "heat is life." We may 
say, then, that these baths impart life; at any rate, they 
seem to prolong it, and to prolong the useful period of 
life. At the present time we are acquainted with several 
gentlemen, eighty years of age and upwards, who are 
quite nimble, and attend to business with an alacrity that 
puts to shame men not half their age, with intellects as 
clear as in youth, who ascribe the praise for this to the 
sweating baths they have been regularly taking for about 
forty years. 

If all bath proprietors took note of these matters, some 
valuable facts would be brought to light. 



I DISEASES OF INFANCY, CHILDHOOD, AND^ 
YOUTH, Etc. 



T T is a startling fact that out of thft ^otal number 

children bom in the United Kingdom, one-fourth dfel 
within eleven months; one-third die within twenty-three 
months ; one-half before reaching eight years of age. This 
appalling rate of infant mortality tells a mournful tale of 
mismanagement, and calls loudly for the introduction of. 
better system. Every child ought to be bathed or washi 
at least once a day — in the morning. It is a decidi 
advantage if the bath can be repeated in the evening, witJJ 
tepid water. With infants, soap should be sparingly us( 
as it deprives the skin of its oily secretion, and has a 
tendency to make it very sensitive, and susceptible to cold. 
Great care should be taken in commencing the bathing of 
infants, to do it as gently as possible, not to splash their 
faces, or otherwise frighten them with the water, then thi 
will look for and enjoy the bath. After each bath. 
thoroughly dry sheet ought to be used, in which they should 
be enveloped and gently rubbed. It should be remem- 
bered that the milk from its mother's breast is the infant's 
natural food, and the first milk is necessary to cause its 
bowels to act It is sometimes a practice to get another 
child to suck the first milk, in order to facilitate its flow ; 
practice cannot be too strongly condemned, 
VBrst milk is the birth-right of the infant, and is especially 
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adapted to its necessity, and it may even endanger the life, 
and certainly will injure the health of a strange child. It 
. is of the greatest importance that the child should be 
suckled at regular intervals, say every three hours ; if this 
is observed, the digestive organs will always be kept 
healthy. It is a common practice whenever a child is 
restless to give it the breast, when perhaps it only requires 
change of position, or a little exercise. When children 
begin to eat, stated and regular meal times ought to be 
observed, for irregular feeding, by deranging and over- 
loading the stojnSch, occasions endless mischief. 



When children are regularly bathed, and fed on proper 
food and at regular times, they do not suffer so much from 
teething as those with whom these conditions have 
been neglected. All irritation and restlessness may 
generally be allayed by the use of the soothing compress 
on the stomach. In some cases, the half-sheet pack of 
thirty minutes' duration may be necessary. 



CONVULSIONS. 
Put the child into a warm water bath at 98° (this tem- 
perature is necessary to excite the circulation). The water 
should come up to the chin, and while the child is in 
it should be well rubbed with the hand. On coming out it 
should be enveloped in a thoroughly dry sheet, and the 
heating compress applied to the stomach. 



PAINS AND SPASMS. 

For pains and spasms put the child immediately in a 

warm bath, 98°, up to the chin, for ten or fifteen ■cwtwjSs.'i., 
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^^^V and after it is taken out and well dried, apply the heatinj 

^^^1 compress to the stomach. If the bath is not at i 

^^H available, hot fomentation of the abdomen is of great* 

^^^H service, with compress, &c., as before. If the child still 

^^^^ seems suffering, in the course of two hours afterwards give 

^^^1 a half-sheet pack, for thirty minutes, and again put on theg 

^^^^ heating compress. 

^^H SPINAL WEAKNESS, RICKETS, &c. 

^^^B Children of ordinary constitution, who are regularl] 
^^^ bathed and otherwise well attended to, will never 
affected with spinal weakness or with rickets. A; 
remedy nothing can surpass the cold plunge bath. Befoi 
the bath, the head and chest of the child should be cooli 
with the cold wet hand, then plunge it in the water twi( 
or thrice, and take it out quickly. In addition to thi 
plunge bath, for spinal weakness, the spine ought to be 
rubbed twice a day with the cold wet hand for ten minutes, 
When the plunge bath is not available, a good substitute 
is to sponge the child with cold water, twice a day, with 
friction to the spine. After each bath the child should be 
enveloped in a dry sheet and well rubbed. The child 
ought to be exerci.sed at intervals during the day. 



SCALD HEAD. 



Symptoms. — This disease is characterised by innum< 
I able small ulcers at the roots of the hair, which 
covered with a white incrustation (the matter discharged 
from the ulcers). This disease spreads very rapidly, the skin 
becoming inoculated by simple contact with the matter. 

Treatment. — Cut off the hair as closely as possib! 
if the case be a bad one : dissolve four ounces of soft soi 
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in six gallons of water at blood heat, and with this give 
the head a thorough washing with a flesh brush. This 
must be persisted in whilst there is a speck of the white 
scurf or incrustation left, and must be repeated every third 
day, and continued as long as any of the white scurf 
appears. The soap being well washed out, a scull-cap of 
fine thin old linen, fitting close to the head, should be 
provided ; this should be dipped in cold spring water, well 
wrung, and applied to the head. Another cap, made of 
two or three thicknesses of linen or calico, closely fitting, 
but dry, should be drawn over the wet cap. The wet cap 
must be re-moistcned and re-applied every hour until the 
head is healed, Great benefit will result from the use of 
the Russian or vapour bath, if available. 

RINGWORM 
Is caused by a parasite under the skin, and it is very 
contagious. 

Symptoms. — Circular patches on the scalp, varying from 
half an inch to several inches in diameter, the hair withered 
and dry, scurfy eruptions often in a ring form. 

Treatment. — Wash the head well with soft soap in 
warm water, and paint the patches with dilute acetic acid. 
Two dressings are often sufficient, but continue daily until 
cured. 

WORMS. 

If a child is brought up under healthy conditions, and 
with proper food, it can never be troubled with worms. 
When the bowels get sluggish or torpid there is danger 
from this source, and if the germs have been introduced 
they will develope. 

Symptoms. — Pain and uneasiness in the belly, difficulty 
and straining in voiding urine, variable bo'Ne,\s.,\iQ'^ V)"»;e. 
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and constipated ; scratching and tickling at the nose a 
seat, grinding the teeth during sleep, hollow eyes, wastinj 
fretfulness, &c. If the child can be induced to eat 
small quantity of raw carrot, from time to time, the \ 
wiil be killed, and will come away generally in a fibroi 
mass. Dr. Ed. Johnson recommends four drops of tu 
pentine in a little mucilage. Three or four doses of this ha^ 
been found very effective. Copious injections from tiin 
to time will clear the bowels and remove all germs, &c. 



CANKER IN THE GUMS. 

Symptoms. — The gums shrink from and leave the teetl 
exposing the roots, and sometimes there is suppuratio 
and soreness of the mouth. Children frequently contra* 
it by putting pins, copper coin, &c., into their mouths. 

This disease should not be neglected, for it corrodes tb 
enamel of the teeth and induces decay. Tincture ( 
myrrh and Peruvian bark in equal quantities form a 
efficacious lotion, which, after the teeth have been we 
washed with cold water, ought to be applied to the gun 
with the tip of the finger or a soft brush twice a day. Tt 
teeth should be afterwards well cleansed daily with 
water and dental soap. 



HOOPING COUGH 
Is mostly confined to children ; but adults who have nfl 
had it in infancy may be liable to its attack. Any persrt 
who has once had hooping cough will never be troubit 
with it again. i 

SVMPTOMS. — Severe cold, with feverishness, laboridi 
and restricted breathing, and difficulty in expectoratin 
In a short time the distressing and peculiar sounding cough 
is developed. 
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TREATMENT.^Hot fomentations to the throat and chest 
twice a day for twenty minutes. The heating compress 
must be continuously apph'ed to the chest and close up to 
the throat both day and night. Every morning on rising 
a brisk friction with a wet towel or the vigorous application 
of the cold wet hand over the entire system, but most 
particularly to the chest, and water should be drank 
copiously. If there be any neighbouring locality within easy 
distance, where strong, pure, and bracing air can be 
inhaled, the patient should be well wrapped up in thick 
clothing, and taken there, if only for an hour daily. Care 
must be taken to keep thoroughly warm. 



CROUP. 

Symptoms.— This disease usually attacks children, who 
are suddenly seized with a difficulty of breathing, attended 
rtith a peculiar noise. It is an inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the trachea that induces the secretion of a 
very tenacious coagulated lymph, which lines the trachea 
and bronchiEe, and impedes respiration. When it proves 
fatal it is by suffocation, induced either by spasms affecting 
the glottis, or by a quantity of matter blocking up the 
trachea or bronchial tubes. 

Treatment.— In cases of emergency apply the hot 
foment to the throat and chest, allowing the patient to 
inhale steam freely. Give the vapour bath or bottle sweat, 
immediately followed by a dripping sheet or wash-down, 
and afterwards apply the heating bandage to the throat. 
Repeat this treatment in a few hours ; this will usually 
remove all danger, but to make the cure certain, continue 
the treatment for a few days, until the patient is thoroughly 
recovered. 
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^^H CROOKED LEGS 

^^H Are usually the result of bad nursing. If a child 
^^^1 fastened in a chair, or kept in the cradle and roci^ed b 
^^^B keep it quiet, or kept in one position too long together, i 
^^V will not be well. It needs change of position and muctd 
^^^ handling to keep a child in good health, and to enable it b 
develope its strength. When about eight weeks old a chi 
can be taught to lie on its stomach ; a broad pillow maj^ 
I be laid on the floor, and the child placed on it with i 

toys on the floor within reach and in sight. In this positiofH 
I the child takes a certain amount of exercise, and sooiu 

learns to strike out, and keep its legs almost constantly om 
the move, which strengthens them as well as the spine. If ai 
child is made to sit on the floor it is a strain upon the spine,jl 
and there is danger of the legs becoming weakened and 
deformed. When the legs are bowed there is usually a 
widening of the pelvis. This expansion is easily brought 
about, but, even when it has occurred, there is no difHcuI^ 
I in restoring the natural form and straightening the le^ 

When the legs are in-kneed the pelvis is generally c 
tracted, and there is a tendency, both when sleeping 1 
waking, for one thigh to lap over the other. To preveitl 
this and open the pelvis and straighten the legs, fix a t 
pillow betwixt the thighs when the child is put to bed fol 
the night. If persevered with the legs will become str 
When the- legs are bowed, let the child sleep with a drt 
bandage round both thighs down to the knees. This s' 
not be made uncomfortably tight, especialjy to commen<rt 
with, but the effect will soon be seen if persevered wit! 
Of course the general health of the child must be v 
attended to. Regular bathing and proper diet is of 
greatest importance. 
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SLEEPING CORDIALS. 
Amongst the poor and ignorant a frightful amount of 
irreparable injury is inflicted upon children by drugging 
them to make them sleep. We recollect two boys who 
had been so drugged until they had the appearance of 
having had an attack of palsy ; the brain was injured 
beyond all hope of recovery, and they were never able to 
earn their own living. Both died before they were twenty 
years of age. We have laws inflicting penalties for cruelty 
to animals, yet innocent children are allowed to be 
permanently injured in this manner. The vendors of these 
drugs know the purpose for which they are used, and that 
they must destroy health. This seems a matter in which 
law ought to interfere. 



DANGER FROM IMPURE FOOD. 
Pure natural food is of the greatest importance for 
children, "In supplying aliment for infants," says Dr. 
Goodman, " it is well known that their ordinary sustenance 
milk by not being fresh drawn from the cow, but allowed 
to stand for some time in unscalded vessels — or in sultry 
weather — may imbibe OXYGEN, and become acid and highly 
injurious, and productive of spasms, irritation, diarrhcea, 
general disorder, and sometimes of even fatal consequences. 
Sour milk may produce dangerous disease In the stomach 
of a child, and it is very frequently the case that in the 
height of summer children are feeble and debilitated, and 
if acid cows' milk is administered in that state it is likely 
to produce disease and even death." 



Chapter XI. 
HYDROPATHY FOR HORSES. 



XJO one for a moment doubts the value of the horse tl 
man ; but few people fully appreciate its intelligence 
While pleading for its physical benefit the following, fron 
one of Cassell's papers, may be interesting as showing what 
■ the horse's capabilities are, and will perhaps suggest mort 
kindly treatment to many who are now disposed to b 
indifferent on the matter. 



ARE HORSES INTELLIGENT? 
That was the question I asked of Professor Bartholomew 
the successful horse trainer, one afternoon as I met him i 
the hall where he exhibited his educated horses. Tl 
question may sound like a vague one, but he answered 
promptly enough. 

" About as intelligent as the average man — more so 
a great many. You don't .believe it ? Will you give 
half an hour to prove it ?" 

" But," I objected, " you can teach a horse certain trickj 
which become a mere matter of habit, and it proves nothic 
s to the horse's intelligence." 
The Professor smiled pleasantly. " I won't argue wil 
Wait. Nellie!" 
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A slight scuffling followed in the stalls at one side of the 
stage, and a beautiful little bay mare came trotting up to 
where we stood. She stepped beside the Professor, and 
rubbed her head against his arm caressingly, gazing 
curiausly at me the while. 

'-' Bow to the gentleman. Now shake hands," the teacher 
continued, as she nodded her pretty head towards me, and 
iheii lifted her left fore-foot. 

■' Is that the right foot ?" asked the Professor, re- 
provingly. 

One seemed actually able to see a look of confusion on 
her intelligent face as she quickly corrected her mistake. 

"Nellie is like some children. She can't always dis- 
tinguish between her right and left hand," said the Professor, 
patting her affectionately. " Now count one, two, three," 
he added. Tap, tap, tap, went the iron-shod hoof on the 
stage. 

■' Good ! " said the Professor. " Now get the gentleman 
a chair." 

I must confess I thought this was going a little too far- 
The tricks she had exhibited were ordinary enough ; they 
displayed careful training ; but this quiet request rather 
surprised me. I watched to see what the animal would do. 
She trotted over to the opposite side of the stage, and in a 
few moments returned, bringing a chair in her teeth. 

" Here," said Professor Bartholomew, pointing to the 
place where he wanted me to sit " Now," turning to 
me, " wait until I bring on the rest of my scholars ;" 
and he crossed the stage, and put his hand on the 
swinging door which led to the stalls. Nellie started to 
follow him, 

"Why don't you stay with the gentleman?" he said, 
quietly, without turning his head, Just as one would speak 
to a child. Nellie turned obediently, and cam.e b^d^'i.'a tw^ 
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side. I must confess that I felt rather embarrassed, and in 
my confusion hardly knew how to treat this little lady- 
horse. Suddenly I thouglit of some candy which I had in 
my pocket, and soon we were getting on rather finely, 
eating candy together. 
Very soon Professor Bartholomew returned, followed by 
about a dozen horses, who marched solemnly on the stage, 
and ranged themselves along one side of it. Then cam« 
the e-thibition. 

It would be impossible to describe all the performances. 
they went through — marching and counter-marching,, 
dancing in perfect time to Professor Bartholomew's whistle,, 
lying down, kneeling, bowing, jumping — all at the quiet 
command of the teacher. In fact his voice was so low and 
gentle that it could hardly be called a command ; it wag 
more like a suggestion on his part, with which they readil/' 

I complied. 

^^^F One handsome Arabian attracted my attention, and the 
^^^1 Professor at once called him over to where we stood. 
^^^P " How do you do, Selim ?" said the teacher. 
H The horse bowed. 

" Is that the way you bow in Arabia ?" 

Selim at once dropped upon his knees, and touched his 

forehead to the floor. The Professor gave him the signal 

for getting up, then turning to' me he said— 

" That is an extremely difficult feat For some reasoQ 
^ most horses dislike to do it." 

" Does he understand what you say ?" I asked. 
"Does he not act as if he did i"" was the Professor's 
I answer. Then he continued ; " There is no doubt that the 
I horse understands every word I say to him. Indeed, I see 
l-no reason why, if a horse can comprehend the meaning of 
f'Whoa,' 'Gee-up,' and such like expressions, he should 
lot learn more." 
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" I notice you speak in a low tone, while so many who 
have to do with horses seem to think it necessary to yell at 
the top of their voices." 

" A horse is not deaf," returned the Professor ; " his 
hearing is more acute than a man's, and yelling at him 
only tends to make him harder to manage. You can lay 
it down as a certain rule, that the louder a man shouts at 
a horse, the less ho knows about horses. For myself, I wish 
that half the men who have charge of horses now were 
made to practise ten years on a clothes-horse before they 
were again allowed to touch a living one," 

" How do you manage to teach your pupils so much ?" 
I asked. 

The Professor smiled. " Anyone with patience can 
train horses, and almost any horse is capable of being 
trained. The worst of it is, that most people have but very 
little patience, and a great many good horses are spoiled 
by half-witted owners who are not fit to have charge of a 
saw-horse." 

The scholars here becoming restive the Professor said, 
" School is dismissed." Thereupon each horse left his 
place; came up to the Professor, and walked off the stage. 

" Now, are horses intelligent ?" said the Professor, turning 
to me, and repeating my own question. 

" A great deal more so than many men, for he under- 
stands enough to do his duty cheerfully, and to the best of 
his ability," I answered promptly, as I took my leave. 

When Captain Claridge introduced Hydropathy into 
England he thought it as useful in the treatment of horses 
as for man, and as the horse could not plead for itself he 
pleaded strongly the cause of the horse. Man has been 
selfish, and in Hydropathy has appropriated the lion's 
share to hjmself, and given little attention to fwi \\a-i^si- 
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Though the animal is so useful to him, and he profess 
to be so fond of it, he has not given it a fair si 
of Hydropathic appliances for its various ailments. 
Had some leading veterinary surgeon taken the matter 
up, erected suitable baths, and gone into the matter 
spirit, others would have followed, and by this time the. 
system would have formed an important part of tl 
veterinary art. The skin of the horse is very similar 
its functions to that of man ; a great amount of waste is 
thrown off through the pores. Colds and chills bring on the 
same class of diseases in the horse as in man, and similar 
remedies are effective in each case. Captain Claridge's 
advocacy of the use of baths, wet sheet pack, and wet 
. bandages in the treatment of horses was not altogether in 
vain. Wet bandages to the legs, neck, and throat have' 
been more freely used, and washing-down has been more 
often employed. There seems now a prospect of the 
noble animal being more considered in this matter. 

Messrs. Pickford and Co., the eminent carriers, have had 
a Turkish bath in use at their Hospital for Horses, 
Finchley, for the last eleven years, with most satisfactoi 
results, as the following letters will show : — 

Terrace House, North Finchley, 

London, N., March 25 ih, 1875. 
Dear Sir, — In reply to your enquiry, we do find our balh veiy beneficial to 
Ihe horses. We use it regularly three days per week, and sometimes oftener. 
Never less than twenty horses per week are put into it, undergoing sweati 
washing, and drying again in an oat-ioom. I shall be happy to giveyoi 
fiirttiei tnfiDrmation if required. — Yours respectfully, for Pickford & Co., 
■ Mr. J. Constanlitu. J. HAYWARD. 

The following is of later date : — 

Pickford S: Co., Castle Wood Street, 

London, E.C., February isth, 1884.I 

Sirs, — Wc still use the bath you fitted up for us at Finchley, and findfl 

useful and beneficial to the horses. — Yours respectfully. 

Pro Pickford & Co., 
'^A^4afi. ^. Ctms/aniiMi Sfi Sen. !■ U. BKETXJ 
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The Great Northern Railway Company, hearing of 
Messrs. PickTord's success, have erected a very complete 
Turkish t>ath at their new Hospital for Horses at 
Totteridge. The following description and illustration 
are from the Building News of May 2nd, 1884 :— 




" The bath consists of three rooms : First, a large wash- 
room or grooming- room, from which is entered the first 
hot room, or Tepidarium (from 140° to 1 50° Fahrenheit), 
From this room the horse, after being thoroughly 
acclimatised, can, if necessary, pass on to the hottest 
room, or Calidarium (from 160° to 170" Fahrenheit), and 
without any turning round can pass on into the grooming 
and washing-room again. This last room is slightly 
heated from the two other rooms, and in each are stocks 
in which the animal can be fastened if required. The 
heating is done most economically by Constantine's 
Convoluted Stove, and thorougk \e.u\.\Va.t\ox\ '\s. ^?;u>ix.^^ 
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from the large volume of hot air constantly suppUed,T 
which passes through the baths, and, as vitiated, is drawnj 
off by specially-designed outlets. The wash-room 
supplied with hot and cold water, which can, of course^ 1 
mixed to any required temperature." 

The following very satisfactory letter has just \ 
received i — 

The Great Northern Railway, Engineet's Office, 
King's Cross, London, N., 

November 7th, 1 
Genllenieti, — In reply to your favor of the 28th October, 1 have the c 
to inform you that the Turkish bath apparatus for horses which you fitted op 
in our new stables at Totteridge is in full working order, and pves great 
[ satisfaction lo the horse deportment. — I am, gentlemen, yours truly, 

'itssrs. J. Constantine fr- Sm. RICHARD JOHNSON. 

Messrs. Pickford utilised a spare room for their Turkishil 
bath, and it has answered the purpose remarkably welLj 
To the Great Northern Railway Company must be awarded 1 
the honour of having designed and erected a Turkisha 
bath especially for horses at a hospital. Such a bath ^| 
invaluable. In the wash or grooming room any Hydro< 
pathic application could be administered to a horse — a wet 
sheet pack or hot fomentation, for instance, or hot or coldl 
spray or douche bath. 

Captain Claridge never dreamt of such facilities for 
treatment as the Turkish bath affords. There is no doubt 
it will have the effect of bringing more into use what he 
advocated. His book is now very scarce, and it is wordif 
while to reprint what he wrote on the Hydropathic treat*^ 
ment of animals generally. 

HVUROPATHV FOR ANIMALS. 

The unspeakable utility of the horse to man in i 

conditions of life, civilised and uncivilised, has naturall}^ 

'^Jed scicnti&c and professionai miiWidua.k to devote muql 
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anxious consideration to the physiology of the animal, and 
to the determination of the means of healing the diseases 
which horseflesh " is heir to." Buffbn places .the horse 
next to man in the order of creation ; and certainly if the 
anatomical structure of the equine species be alone regarded, 
an argument is provided in favour of the consecration of 
thought and intelligence to the establishment of curative 
remedies for its disorders. But the service which the 
noble animal has rendered in all ages and countries where 
the breed is known — his docility, instinct, patience, and 
courage — have entitled him to the advantages of human 
intelligence upon the high ground of gratitude ; and, 
accordingly, for many years past the veterinary art has 
been pursued with remarkable zeal and earnestness ; the 
loftiest minds not conceiving the study and practice thereof 
below their attention. If, however, the attainment of 
perfection in the faculty of curing the bodily ailments of 
man is a work of tardy progress, how much slower must 
be the advancement of a science of posterior introduction ? 
It was but in the last century that the circulation of the 
blood was discovered and vaccination introduced ; it is 
only within the last six or seven years that the vast utility 
of Hydropathy has come to be appreciated. There is now, 
however, less excuse for dilatory improvement in veterinary 
practice than there was when the alleviation of human, 
suffering was in its infancy. The physiology and pathology 
of the quadruped being understood, the value of the 
immediate adoption of the remedies applicable to man 
is at once determinable by anatomical analogy. Hence 
the introduction of new systems of treatment has been 
almost simultaneous, and in very many instances the 
results have been correspondingly fortunate. Hydropathy 
is a very remarkable case in point, and the following pages 
will illustrate its value. 
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I Priessnitz's precepts recommend themselves as much tB 

I the veterinary surgeon as to the medical practitioner,* 

I the success of his treatment of the diseased animal bein^B 

perhaps, even more easy and certain than of man, ^ 

To understand this it will suffice to compare the habitn 

' and mode of living of each. A further investigation wiH 

account for the general health of untamed animals and 

the host of maladies that result from civilisation. On ond 

side all is nature, on the other all is artificial. I 

As the treatment of the horse or cow at Grafenberg ^1 

not of very frequent occurrence, Priessnitz has not laiu 

down any positive rules for the manipulation ; that mu^l 

therefore depend upon the ingenuity, observation, an^f 

experience of the practitioner. ^k 

If, for instance, a horse or cow is attacked with fever, 
cholic, &c., reference should be made to the treatment of 
man affected with such complaints. All that has been 
said on the subject of drugs, the lancet, cold ablutions, andl 
the importance of the skin applies equally to all animals. 
How can we expect to cure horses with poisons ? 
How get them into condition by depriving them of th^ 
blood? 

A gentleman of high standing in society, and wd 
known in the sporting world, having, some years sinc^ 
derived great advantage from the water-cure, d etc rmine^B 
on trying its effects upon animals, by becoming his ow 
veterinary surgeon ; the consequence is, that for five t 
six years he has not spent one shilling upon drugs of anjrf 
kind. On being applied to for his opinion as to the effec 
of the treatment upon horses, he favoured the author ' 
a letter, of which the following is an extract : — 



" With respect to the treatment of horses, my groom c» 
\give no /n/brmation, excepting, indeed, that he can verifij 
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the good effect of the treatment insisted upon by myself; 
and such is his prejudice (exactly similar to that of the 
Medical Profession) that he wcffild, I am sure, revert to his 
former practices if he dared. But I can most safely affirm 
that the effect of the Hydro -therapeutic Treatment of 
Horses is most wonderful. I have, with coach horses and 
hacks, say forty horses. I never allow of any bleeding or 
physic. When the hunters are to be prepared for the 
season, two or three of a day are whisped over with cold 
water, a linen cloth of fifteen or sixteen yards in length, 
dipped in cold water and well wrung out, is then lapped 
round from their heads to their tails, covered over with 
rugs, and bound pretty close by surcingles : thus they 
remain for an hour or so, when they are again rubbed over 
with cold water, followed by rubbing with dry cloth or 
whisps quite dry, and then sent out to exercise for twenty- 
five minutes, or half an hour. This treatment is continued 
twice or thrice a week, for at least half a dozen times ; and 
I'll venture to say that nobody's horses can look or go 
better; and they never ail. I will just relate one fact. 

I bought a horse for Mrs. seven or eight years ago, a 

most excellent lady's horse,but he coughed so badly(always) 
three or four years since, that we thought she would be 
obliged to give him up. He bas been treated as above for 
two years, I rode him a gallop a few days ago, when be 
had not a symptom of cough. Many dealers have been 
through my stable— Smart, Elmore, &c., &c. — and they have 
all adopted my plan of bandaging the legs of their horses, 
which I do for two days after a day's work ; and as Elmore 
said last spring, they looked ' as if they were going to begin 
a season instead of ending one,' so clear were their legs. 

" If a new horse (which is often the case) comes down by 
railroad, he generally gets a sore throat and cold ; this, I 
need not tell you, is soon got rid of, as above." 
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The following extract is from a letter to the author- 
written by a gentleftian whose health has been re-established 
by the water cure ; who, during the last forty years, has 
been the possessor of hundreds of horses, and is said to be 
one of the best judges of a horse in England. 

" I will not .defer answering your interesting letter, 
although I know not that I can write anything to be of 
much use to you. The manner in which I have treated my 
horses for the last thirty years is as follows : — If it is in my 
power I always bring a horse in cool, my groom first puts 
a common watering bridle on, takes one girth off, arid 
slackens the other. The reason why I do not remove the 
saddle immediately is, because the back becomes tender; 
the horse is then taken into the pond, the boy holding up 
his own legs, the higher the water gets towards the back 
the better ; that is, let the animal go as deep into water as 
he can, not to swim ; this takes two or three minutes, then 
two men take scrapers, and with these press out the 
dripping water, after this, with straw whisps, the animal is 
washed for about ten minutes, he is then covered up with 
two blankets, and his legs bandaged ; the ears are now well 
rubbed and pulled until dry : this is all I do to a horse. 
He does not break out into cold perspirations during the 
night, and next morning he is perfectly clean. By putting 
your hands under the blankets when he is done up for the 
night, you will find a genial warmth pervading the whole 
body. Blood horses, however fatigued, are usually very 
sensitive to the brush and whisp, consequently cleaning 
tires them still more, which causes them almost always to 
break out into cold sweats. The ventilation, which ought 
to be at the top of the stable, must be good, otherwise the 
system works ill. Owing to the unusual good health that 
I have had in my stable, I was led to think most seriously 
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of applying water in a similar way to the human subject, 
so that after reading your book, I became at once a 
confirmed Hydropathist. Many people will say my system 
was that pursued in the post-horse stables, but the contrary 
is the fact. The post-horse was washed and his heels 
clipped close, and left to dry without friction ; evapora- 
tion was great, grease and other maladies attacked the 
animal. I know a coach master who saved ^400 per 
annum by giving up washing upon this old plan. You 
have now got the result of my experience. I have had 
fewer roarers than most men for the number of horses in 
my possession, in fact, only two ; one of these went so 
when lent and out of my stable. The loss in valuable horses 
from roaring is enormous. I think a friend of mine lost 
jf 700 in one season from roarers, I have the confidence to 
think that had he pursued the water system all his horses 
would have been saved. Be assured, water is as applicable 
to the animal as the human subject — ^fever is the bane of the 
one as much as the other, and water is the antidote. Why 
are cart horses so much healthier than higher fed horses? 
Simply because the former live much more after nature than 
the other. A cart horse goes to a pond and drinks what 
he likes, not so with the blood horse, he must only have a 
certain quantity, and this at stated periods ; this I conceive 
to be wrong, and have in consequence, for the last six years, 
always kept buckets of water in the horses' boxes, so that 
they might drink when they liked. My friends have often 
said ' But you do not allow them thus to drink when going 
to hunt ? ' ' Certainly,' was my reply : if the animal always 
has access to water, he never distends his stomach, and by 
constantly sipping, fever is kept down. We do all we can to 
encourage fever, and then have recourse tostrong drastics and 
bleeding I Constant water cools the animal, and the gentle 
sweats, which the blankets produce, operate as safety valves. 
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When in Ireland, visiting the far-famed dairy farm i 
Mr Jeffries, in the neighbourhood of Cork, I was informec 
by the bailiff, that out of every seven cows attacked witl 
an epidemic, which raged at that time, on an average fivs 
had died, and that the loss on that estate had not been lej 
than £2,000. On my suggesting hydropathic treatment 
the bailiff" said that some time ago a traveller by that meani 
had cured him of rheumatism ; this determined him 
trying it upon the cows : success crowned his efforts j 
instead of losing five out of seven, he saved seven out c 
nine. This treatment, however, at once so novel and s 
troublesome, he found extremely difficult to prosecute 
servants could not be induced to use the necessary friction^ 

tor endure the toil which a number of sick animals entail J 
this, together with the discouragement and ridicule thrown ' 
upon his proceedings by. the veterinary surgeon, caused 
him to desist. The following is a letter which I subsequently 
read from the bailiff': — 
,_ "Dear Sir, — I am most anxious to communicate 1 
you as to the efficacy of the cold water cure, when applie 
to cattle affected with the late epidemic. 
" About six months ago I had it tried on nine head c 
horned cattle ; seven out of the nine recovered, and ar^ 
now doing well. I feel quite confident that, if the cure i 
generally known and properly applied, much may be donq 
in the recovering of diseased cattle. 

" I am, dear sir, your obedient servant, 

"Thomas B. Martin." 



It is possible that the omission of any reference to t 
I mortality under the old treatment, as stated verbally t 
j me, may have arisen from motives of delicacy towai 
Li^Ofe who recommend a perseverance in that treatment. 
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It would be easy to multiply instances of the effect of 
the application of the cold water cure, but as the limits to 
■ which the author intends to confine himself at present 
preclude their accumulation, he must be content with those 
proofs of its efficacy already cited, and proceed to the 
subject of treatment. 

An opinion is held by many inexperienced persons that 
disease in a horse is a perpetual disqualification ; that the 
physical evil is irradicable, destroying the animal's title to 
a future warranty, and rendering him only fit for the 
paddock or the knacker's yard. Such notions are as great 
an outrage upon the usefulness of veterinarian ism as they 
are contradictory to all experience. The late Sir Astley 
Cooper, one of the most eminent surgeons that ever digni- 
lied the profession by his talents, was said to have taken a 
peculiar pleasure in purchasing horses which their owners 
had condemned, and applying himself to the cure of such 
maladies as they might be afflicted with, then putting them 
into condition and selling them. He never, for many 
years before his demise, gave more than seven pounds for 
a horse, and has been known to sell them afterwards for 
considerable sums. When the horse is well-bred, and his 
wind is unimpaired, however reduced he may be, and 
suffering from enlarged joints and tender feet, he is still 
susceptible of cure ; and no system is so conducive to this 
end as the hydropathic process. Indeed, the writer of 
these pages is quite satisfied that an establishment devoted 
entirely to the invigoration of worn-down animals, and the 
complete cure of the diseased, would demonstrate the utility 
of hydropathy, and prove a most lucrative undertaking. 

Without further preamble we proceed to details. 

Ventilation. — The introduction of fresh air, day and 
night, into stables, is of primary importance. Stables 
should be lofty and ventilated from the ta^j. 
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^^^K Many years ago Mr. Home, the coach proprietor of 
^^^^ Charing Cross, lost nearly half his horses from glanders. 
^^^K He called in a new veterinary surgeon, who instantly broke 
^^^B most of the windows in the close; fcetid stable. " If," 
^^^P he, " the stable is cold, cover the horses better, but 
^^^ them have fresh air." By this means the stable was 
rendered wholesome, and the horses that were afterwards 
put into it continued healthy. All horses would be the 
better for standing in water occasionally. All hunting 
establishments should have a box with a clay floor, into 
which water could be introduced, so that a horse might 
^^H have a foot bath every day, especially when the feet are] 
^^B hard and dry. 

^^V Food and Exercise. — The ailments made use 
^^^ against highly nutritive food and the necessity 

exposure to cold and exercise for man apply with equi 
cogency to animals. 
I Mr. Newman, the postmaster in Regent-street, has 

racks in his stable ; but his horses, at stated periods, ea) 
chaff and oats mixed together; he gives them no hay.' 
This method of feeding horses is found economical and 
healthy. A friend of mine feeds all his farm horses as he 
does his oxen and pigs, upon Indian corn, oil cake, chaff, 
and bruised beans boiled up together. He never givi 
them any oats, ind no horses in the kingdom look in fini 
condition. 

To sweat a horse, that is to bring out of his system a 
certain amount of caloric, throw many pails of water over 
him, let his body be rubbed with wet whisps for from five 
to twenty minutes, and then rubbed dry. Next enveloj 
him from head to foot in blankets, and over them throw 
macintosh cover. This might be made to be put on wi( 
very little trouble. After the horse has perspired for 
hour or two he must have a cold bath or undergo tl 
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■ process of water being thrown over him, of being wet, 
whisped, and dried as before. And the whole should be 
renewed a second time during the day, or varied by the 
packing sheet. 

External Use of Cold Water. — Friction with 
coarse wet cloths or whisps, packing-sheets, sweating, 
entire-baths,, hip-baths, foot-baths, douche-baths, and 
bandages constitute all the external treatment requisite 
for a horse. Friction by rubbing the body of the animal 
for some hours with coarse cloths and whisps of wetted 
straw is an operation of great efficacy in bringing out 
stagnant humours, reanimating half paralysed limbs,. and 
in strengthening the joints. The douche, where no other 
can be had, is applied by means of a fire-engine. The 
baths have the property of giving a tone to the skin and the 
nerves. The bandages for the horse are the same as those 
used for man ; they are of two sorts, heating and cooling. 

Internal use of Cold Water. — There are two ways 
of applying cold water internally, viz.: drinks and injections 
into the cavities ; but ablutions long continued and often 
repeated form the most important part of the treatment. 

The Strangles. — This disease is cured by the wet 
sheet packing or the sudorific process, cold -ablution, 
bandages, and exercise. 

It is much better, by either of these processes, to" draw 
the humours to the skin, which they undoubtedly will, than 
to throw them on the lungs, whence they escipe by the 
nostrib, a means of evacuation chosen by nature. The 
natural course being impeded, open the pores of the 
cutaneous organs, and the running at the nostrils will 
cease. 

Foundering of Horses. — Friction, the wet sheet or 
sudorific process, the douche and foot baths are here 
brought into requisition. 
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The Staggers. — Bleeding procures a temporary relief, 
but does not remove the cause of this complaint, which 
arises from a stoppage of perspiration, and consequent 
inertness of the skin. The humours which ought to be 
eliminated by perspiration mix with and thicken the 
blood ; this causes a general stagnation, which frequently 
affects the brain. This, it is conceived, must be a solution 
of this malady, because in the beginning one single 
friction, powerfully applied, affords immediate relief. 

In severe cases the animal should be subjected to the 
sweating process and cold ablution. The animal's head 
should be wetted every hour with cold water, and green 
food prescribed as a diet The douche in these cases is of ■ 
■the greatest utility. 

Weakness of the Limbs and Sprains. — These 
affection? are generally successfully treated by constant 
^^^ friction with cold water. This rubbing subdues the heat 
^^^ bandages should be continually worn. The weakness of 
^^^^ the hips and loins soon disappears under this treatment ; 
^^^ftthe douche in these cases is highly beneficial. 
^^H Broken Knees. — Let the part be carefully washed, 
^^^Hthcn bandages applied above, and below, and upon the part 
^^^^ affected, and kept continually wet as long as inflammation 
r continues. After which use wet bandages, covered with 

dry ones, until the part is healed. 
I External Inflammation and Wounds. — After 

having well cleaned the sore it should be covered with a 
heating-bandage ; and if the inflammation is severe and 
the heat great the bandage should be frequently renewed. 
The animal should take a bath, but without wetting thi 
wound. 

External inflammation proceeds from two causes ; firsts 
the tightness of the saddle, which wounds the flesh; 
secondly, (mm tlie blows which ttvc ^ioiatt ^ctiawes. Ai 
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soon as you perceive that the horse has been hurt by the 
saddle, take it off, and, having rubbed him well dry, place 
upon the wound a heating-bandage, firmly tied on, and let 
it be frequently renewed ; but always before renewing the 
bandage clean the part affected with cold water ; the parts 
near the wound must be treated in the same manner. 
This bandage and friction are useful in cases of throat 
obstructions ; the bandage must be changed as often as 
it becomes hot. Before it becomes quite dry it should be 
renewed, taking care each time to rub well the parts affected, 
which renders them, when exposed, less sensitive. This 
gives elasticity to the wound. 

Tender Feet. — All horses should stand upon clay, 
bricks, or stones, not upon straw, as it heats the feet too 
much. For corns or tender feet foot-baths for an hour or 
two two or three times a day are resorted to ; and 
bandages should be worn from the fetlock to the knee- 
joints to draw the heat from the feet. A friend of the 
author's, travelling on the Continent, tried this on a mare 
which became lame. It succeeded admirably. 

Cholic — Apply one or two clysters of cold water ; wet 
the body, and rub the animal well for an hour with wet 
whisps, and then put round the body a sheet wetted and 
doubled several times, covered with a dry blanket. If the 
first operation is not sufficient, resort to the packing 
process, and afterwards the rubbing. This system perse- 
vered in, the cholic is sure to give way. 

Lock-Jaw. — Friction, the douche, and perspiration are 
the remedies resorted to. During the intervals of their 
application cold bandages should be applied. 

The irritation of the skin counteracts the lock-jaw. The 
efficiency of cold water in this complaint has been known 
in England for years. An article some time ago appeared 
in the Chelmsford paper, stating \,Vvs.\. X^e. ■^'s'aes.'aav Ov -a. 
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valuable horse, which had been seized with lock-jaw, after 
trying all other means in vain, threw from the loft, upon 
the animal, a hogshead or more of water, and then had ' 
him covered up in blankets. This brought on perspiration, 
and a cure was the result. An acquaintance of the - 
author's, in Gloucestershire, who treated a horse m a 
similar way, was equally successful. 

Fever and Inflammation. — For the treatment of all 
fevers and inflammations the reader is referred to the 
method prescribed for human beings in similar cases. 

For a horse in a high state of inflammation Priessnitz 
prescribed his being put into a river for five minutes, then 
taken out, rubbed dry for five minutes, then put again into 
the water, and again rubbed, a process renewed until the 
inflammation had completely subsided. Sometimes this is 
effected in a short time : at others, it requires constant 
application for seven or eight hours. Perseverance in this 
treatment is certain of effecting a cure. 

In an ordinary case of fever, resort to the wet-sheet pack- 
ing ; if necessary, change the sheet often, then administer a 
cold bath or aff'usion. Repeat the operation twice a day. 

In all cases of inflammation or fever, if the body be 
confined, it is necessary to resort to clysters. 

Want of Appetite. — If frictions with whisps of straw 
upon a wet surface repeated three times a day do not 
produce appetite, the wet-sheet packing, followed by ablu- 
tions and bandages must be resorted to. 

To Refresh and Invigorate a Horse. — Let him 

^be well rubbed with coarse wet cloths or whisps of hay fof 
an hour or two, twice a day, then walked about until dry ; 
a foot bath twice a day, for an hour each time, and the 
■loins and legs bandaged. 

If the skin of the animal is dry and contracted, use the. 
packing sheet twice a day, foUowed-bv oi\d bath, or throw. 
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several pails of water over the body, use friction until the 
skin is dry, then bandage round the body. 

If horses are allowed to be out at grass, they ought, 
nevertheless, to undergo the operations. With certain 
exceptions, it would be better to keep horses up, and send 
them out to exercise at stated times. 

After every operation animals ought to be led about a 
. little. 

Murrain amongst Cattle,— On the first symptom of 
thedisease, such as the coat starting, the animal is to be 
subjected to the treatment until shivering is produced, and 
until shivering has ceased, or at least greatly decreased. 

This will require, generally, one, two, or three hours. The 
animal should stand in a cold bath, that is, a pond or river, 
and water must be continually thrown over the whole body. 

During the whole operation, the body and legs of the 
animal must be well rubbed with the hand, or with a coarse 
cloth or whisp (that is, whilst in the bath). 

It will require two men to do this properly. Should the 
water be too deep for the men, and sufficiently deep to 
cover the back, the animal must remain five minutes in the 
water, be then taken out and well rubbed, for five minutes, 
and so continued till the shivering described above is 
produced. 

Should shivering not be produced the case is hopeless. 

On coming out of the bath, rub the animal for five 
minutes, then give him half an hour's walking exercise, 
with a warm rug as a covering. 

The bath is to be repeated twice a day. After exercise 
a large piece of coarse cloth wetted with cold water is to 
be placed over the body and chest ; this wet linen is to be 
covered with a dry one. 

As soon as this bandage becomes dry it must be 

re-wetted, but before replacing it rub the beasA. -wtV!. fet ^ 

mJeast five minutes. 
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This bandage is to be continued night and day, and 
frequently changed. 

Administer two clysters a day, each to consist of a quart 
of cold water. 

Green food is best, but when this cannot be obtained 
bran wetted with cold water must be substituted. 

The more water drunk the better. 

This treatment is to be continued until the coat looks 
smooth and healthy, and the appetite is regulated. 

The first cold bath, if carefully applied for two or three 
hours, will check the disease. 

Two cases of cure came under notice, whilst these pages 
were in the press. One that of a bull of a spinal affec- 
tion, and a horse with a large swelling under the belly. 
. The bull was well rubbed all over with wet whisps, and 
L afterwards had wet bandages ; dry ones were then applied. 
The horse was simply bandaged, which bandages were 
changed when dry. He laid down the second day, which 
he had not done for some days before, and was well in 
three days. 

Cold water, tepid water, and friction, packing sheets, the 
sweating process, entire baths, hip baths, foot baths, the 
douche, clysters, and bandages are all brought into 
requisition in the treatment of beasts : therefore, reference 
sHould be made to the foregoing pages, in "order to 
understand when any one or more may be necessary." 
L£xperience proves that their effect upon man or beast is 
Ifiie same. 

These various appliances will be useful to those who 
have not access to a Turkish bath for animals, but a lot of 
labour will be saved if the Turkish bath is available. By 
its use many threatening illnesses may be at once checked, 
just as with mankind. (See Colds, &c., page wzet seg.) 
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VENTILATION OF STABLES AND 
CATTLE SHEDS. 



"LJORSES and cattle require pure air as well as man, 
but in much larger quantity. Dr. Parkes, in his 
" Practical Hygiene," says : " The amount of ventilation 
for animals has not been experimentally determined to my 
knowledge. A horse is said to require at least 2,466 cubic 
feet of fresh air per hour, but he probably requires more, 
and the analysis of the air of stables shows that the air 
has frequently been very impure. At present, the army 
regulations allow, in new stables, each horse 1,605 cubic 
feet, and 100 square feet of floor space ; and the means of 
ventilation, as will be presently noticed, are ample. In the 
new army horse- infirmaries, the superficial area has to be 
127 square feet, and the cubic space 1,900 feet for each 
horse." 

Captain Galton, in his book entitled " Healthy Dwellings," 
says : " The great principle which ought to be kept in view 
in stables is to have the air moving freely through^ every 
part of them, above and around the horses when they are 
standing, and in all the angles between the floor and walls 
when the horses are lying down, and every horse should 
have sufficient ventilation for himself without being obliged 
to breathe the foul air of his neighbours. The condition 
would most completely be obtained in an open shed, such 
as is used for stabling horses in via.'cisv t\vm.^\£.?., mA ■<5^k. 
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nearer we can approach to this construction, keeping in 
view the necessity for protecting horses in this climate, 
wliile at rest, from extreme cold and cold blasts of wind, 
the healthier will be the stable. 

" That form of construction which affords the maximum 
facility for obtaining a free moving atmosphere throughout 
the body of the stable is the open roof with ridge venti- 
lation carried all the way along." 

Increased air space for each horse in the cavalry barracks, 
and the improved ventilation, reduce the mortality and 
improve the health of the horses to a marvellous extent. 
The great change for the better has been in France, noted 
by General Morin, who, in his work previously alluded to, 
states that Lieutenant-General Wathiez called attention to 
the fact that glanders was almost unknown in certain stables 
occupied in the field, while in others close by, where all 
conditions as to food and exercise, &c., were exactly the 
same, and where the horses were better selected and looke.d 
I after, they were rapidly decimated by this disease. There 
was nothing to account for it biit the inferior ventilation, 
and this report caused an examination by M. Renault, with 
the following result : — 
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Ten years under the old system of stabling, twelve years 
with no difference except improved ventilation and larger 
air space for each horse ! M. Renault, Inspector- General 
of Veterinary Schools, &c., says ; "The experiments were so 
satisfactory that a second course was be^u, still keeping 
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to the exact conditions previously enforced, except as to 
ventilation," The results were ; — 
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On these results M. Renault says : "There can be no doubt 
as to the cause of this great and rapid improvement in the 
health of the horses. As before said, food, exercise, bedding, 
and everything else were kept exactly as before, except 
increased air space to each horse, and improved general 
ventilation." 

From 1858 to 1861, another great French veterinarian, M. 
Oger, being convinced of the importance of more and 
better air for the horses under his care, obtained permission 
to have all doors and windows open day and night, not 
only in the stables but in the infirmaries, and it was found 
that disease diminished and was cured so rapidly that the 
practice was adopted in other regiments, with the result of 
improving the health generally, and lowering the death- 
rate of the horses in the French army. This experience 
was confirmed by a series of government experiments, 
leaving no room for doubt as to the value of the largest 
supply of fresh air ; and the present system is based on the 
results of experiments so made and with this object in view. 

General Morin also gives some interesting tables of 
amounts of air supplied to horses in the stables of the 
General Omnibus Company of Paris, on whicK bia 'i<i-is«s."«i 
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the conclusion that each horse should have at least JO cubic" 
mtJtres (1^400 cubic feet) of air space, and that a volume of 
180 to 200 cubic metres per hour per horse should be 
provided to prevent the internal temperature from being 
raised more than 7 or 8 degrees above that of the air 
outside. 

Farmers throughout the country have always sustained 
great loss from their .wretched stables and cowhouse 
accommodation, usually putting their stock into low close 
old buildings, in which it is impossible to keep them healthy, 
When it began to be understood that cattle required pure 
air and breathing space, the first improvement that 
Suggested itself was to leave the roof of the buildings open 
to the slates. This was very well in summer for the limited 
time cattle would be indoors, but in winter, when they had 
to spend almost all .their time in the sheds, the cold was 
almost as great a disadvantage as the former scanty 
accommodation. 

Some non-conducting material, such as felt or rough lath 
and plaster ceiling on the spars, should be introduced, but 
it is important that there should be thorough ventilation 
with well arranged inlets and outlets. 

Isaac Holden, Esq., M.P., of Oakworth, Yorkshire, haa 
carried out at his stables a thorough system of warming and 
ventilating as at his house. The exhaust shaft forms an 
ornamental tower to the stables. The inlet for fresh air, 
and the outlet for vitiated air are so arranged that no 
draughts are felt by the animals, and the air Jn the stables 
never seems to be tainted in the least. 

Mr. Edward Holden, at his Model Farm, near Bingley, 

Yorkshire, has erected a large cowshed for his prize stock, 

1 which he has carried out a system of both warming and 

, ventilation. In severe winter weather he has no difficulty' 

lifj maintaining the required temperature. 
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Those who have charge of cattle will find that as a 
matter of economy it is worth while to have some means 
of warming their stables and cattle sheds in winter. If 
this IS done on a good modern system, ventilation is also 
secured by means of the fresh warm air introduced. 

Ventilation can readily be managed at very small cost 
by means of a lath and plaster duct or flue in the roof, with 
a cowl so arranged as to prevent any back-draught. There 
must always be an ample inlet of fresh air, with dampers 
to control the draught 
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THE LLANDUDNO HYDBOPATHIC AND WINTER 
RESIDENCE COMPANY LIMITED. 



llBiiag;ing' BiKCtor and Basident Medical Saperil 



-H. THOMAS, M.D 



This Establishment is situated on the Parade, and commands a full vii 
the Bay, with lis surrounding magnificent scenery ; and is conducted so 
afford all who visit it the comforts and cheerfulness of home. The house fa 
well Ventilated and thorooghly Warmed, making it a healthful Win 
Residence for Invalids. 
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la- The Gentlemen's Turkish Bath li; 
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ensure the comfort and happine«s c 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 



THE TEMPEEATTJRB OP LLANDUDNO^ 



ire extracted from the Registiai General's Quoiterly 
showing the Mean Temperature registered during 



The following tables 
Meteorological Report! 
the year. 

It is noticeable that the colder the temperature the more marked is the 
difference generallv in favour of Llandudno ; and, bearing in mind the 
Registrar General's statement that " a severe winter invariably produces a high 
death-rate," these tables show Llandudno to be one of the most desirable 
Winter Residences in this country for Invalids. 
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WARMED AND VENTILATED. WITH LITTLE FUEL, 



Convoluted Stove. 

I SfildcncB (piiaraiitccEl in all Cases. 



A Convoluted Stove flsed in the Baaement will keep a Honse warra 
and dry ia cold or damp weather. Pablio or Private Tnrhisli Bathe 
and Baths for Horaea can *e heated eoonomloally. DiBinfeoting and 
Drying Booms are also heated efi^tnally. 



EstimnteR and Plant. (,f Warming airanKemoata for Churchea, Chapels, and 
Schools, Town Halle, Hotels, Manrinns, Halls, WorkhouBea, Tnrkish Batha, 
DiainffiCtinB RoomB, Wurehoueefl, Diving Booma, Shops, Offices, 6c, on receipt 
of tiacing Bhowini; area to be varmed, and dtnation of apparatus chamber. 

Illmtrated Circular, imlk Testimonials, Post Free. 
Address :— 

J. CONSTANTINE & SON, 

Convoluteft Stove TlClorlis, 
\ Choplton Mills, Hulme Street,, op 23, Oxford Street, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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CONSTANTINE'S 

CONVOLUTED STOVE, 



For Wormlns OATHEDBALS, CHUBOHES, CHAPBLS, An. 



TESTIMONIALS. 

From the BISHOP of LIVERPOOL. 

The Pslftoe, Livarpool, July Z2nd, 18S0._ 



Dear Pir,— Thi- Patent Convoluted Stove which you put dowi . . 

Stradbroke Church laat winter proved entireiy entiafftctory, and I can reoommand 
it itrongly to the attFution af every one who wiBhea tu warm n Urge bailding with 
, hot air. You are at liberty to moke iiny use of thU letter.— Yours faithfully, 
' J. C. LIVERPOOl 



The Veaerable Archde&con BIRCH, M.A., writes as follows :— 

The Vioarwre, Blackburn, March 24lh, 1874. 
The Warming Apparatus you put into Blackhum Parish Church five yean 
ago is, in my opinion, everything that oould be desired for (1) Moderate cost of 
erection; (2) ftffidonoy; (3) Economical coDSumption of fuel j (4) Faoility of 
Managaraent, having only to be attended to two or three times in the twenty- T 

four hours ; (5) Durability, waotkiE no re—'— — ' ' -' — ■-- 

Mr. J. CoDBtantine. EDW 



The MAYOR of MANCHESTER. 

Manchester, April Sth, 1876. 
Dear Sir,~I have pleaMire in stating that the Apparatus fur wnrmiag the 
buitding, placed by you in the McEtiuR Uouae of tbe Society of Friends, in 
Mount Street, ia working to the satisfaction of the Committee. —Yours veiy 
respeotfuUy, JOHN KING, Jdnb. 

Hr. J. Constantine. 

Farnworth. 
It affords us great pleasure to bear testimoa^ to the efficacy of your new 
heating apparatus. The one vou placed in the pansh church uf Famworth-wilh- 
Kersley wanned the chnrcb in all parts in a short time, with little fuel, and we 
are happy to say that Dow we are entirdy free from that injurious Bulphor smell 
which arose from the old apparatus. The warm air from your apparatus is ptlr» 
and wholesome. WM. HARGltEAVES, 

WM. S. HOLDEN, 
Wardens of the Pariah Church of Farnworth-witb-Kersler. 

Mr. Constaotinc. Tintwistle, Cheshire, April 27th, 1876. 

Dear Sir.— In reply to your inqoiry concerning the apparatus yon Gxod in 
tbe Independent Chapel, Tintwistle, taai year, I have pleasure in testifying (with 
the approval of our trustees) to its efSoiency. 

Ifotwithstanding the severity of the winter now past, and the bleak_ positioii 
of tie cbapel, trs iisve had no difficalCy in keeping the building warm in all iti 
parM. It IB ia every a«nse better, and givw iat \b«b tonMe than onr tonnec 
~* — ^/ waradng l^ ateam. lOSgga.QttTra^'""-— 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
TESmuotttALB —eoniintied. 



^^H Free Trade Hall, Mancbester, S6th Msroh, 1882. 

^^^B- Mr. J. Cobb tontine, Oxford Street. 

^^^V Dear Sir.— Fur tha laat foniteen yenn we have had our Large Bium in thir 

^^^B Ualt heated by your Patent Convoluted Stoves. 

^^^H I tbink it only due to you to state that they bave been a. complete 
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L ttietein. They ore easily lighted, warm the Large Koom speedily and well, with 
1 4«ry little expense of fael, which in coke from the gasworks. — Wishing you 

" !, lam, dearair, yours very reapectfuily, 

, SMITH P. ROBINSON, Secretary. 

The following TeBtimoaial ia from an Ex-M&YOH of MANCHESTER. 
Mr. CoDRtautine, March 22nd. 1884. 

Dear Sir, — Foe the last five years I have had the e^iperience of the Convo. 
luted Stove yon fitted up for mo at Summerfield, Bowdon, and I am pleased tc 
Bay it has answered its purpose admirably. No difficulty has occurred ia 
working, and it is used wheuever the climate ceqalreB to be suuptrmented by | 
additional warmlb.-yours truly, ABEL HEY WOOB. ' 

WadBworth Vicarage, Donoaater, December 20th, 1878. 

Sir.^I will thank you to send to tbu clergymao, wDOBe addreBB 1 give yot. _ 
below, your book and tcBtimoDials respecting your Patent Convoluted Stove, M Ifl 
have strongly recommended yonr Apparatus. M 

I have now had a year's experience of the working of your Patent Convoloted | 
Stove which you placed in our ohutcb in Ootober, 1877, and oan truly aa^ that I 
and all my parishioners are delighted with it. It ia moat satiafactoty in eveiy 
respect ; and my clerk, who has the management of it, finds the working of it 
very aimple. I shall be glad to recommend it wherever I can. I remain, yonrs 

. *TS'* T n . .■ -*■ C- LTJARD, M.A. , 

I Mr. J. CoDstaQtme. I 

V Vatbei- PINET'S Testimonial ahows that the largeat Cbm-ches can be warmed I 
W with ease by the Convoluted Stove. 1 

' Mount St. Mary'a, Leeds, Jane 26, 1879. ' 

J. Conatantine, Esq. 

Sir,— With regard to the two Stoves which you set up in our chmrcb last 
aulomn, I have great pleasure to bear witness to their thnmu^h efflcisQC^. The 
aize of onr cburch, contaioing aa it does nearly a million cubic feet of air space, 
and the many large windows with which its walls are pierced, had deprived ua f or , 
yeara oE any confidence in the various aystema of heating with which ws weni J 
acquainted. Now we have only to Bay that you have thoroughly canied out yoiicil 
undertaking. The two Stoves have given ua everything we deaired, and havebeeu^fl 
moreovET, the means of eatablLsblng a pure ventilation ir *^'" -i"-"'"!' — t "-" «- ™ 
yours trtuy. 



The Patent Convoluted Stove which you put in at Christ Church, : 

Tintwistle, givea every aatisf action ; it does its work very well.— I am, yon 

reapectfully, JAMES SIDBBOTTOM, 

Whatcombe, Blandford, October 24lh, 1884. 
Sir,— The CoDVolnted Stove which I procured from yon about three years ago | 
ia a great auccesa. It thoroughly warma the boune, giving a genial t 



u the three atories ; it also haa the advantage of being an economical 
ir of fuo), and hitherto baa cost nothing for repurB, — I am, air, you 
T ., -lAjjaAL PLE^TIEX.L. 



